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THE VISION OF JUDGMENT. 

BY 

QUEVEDO REDIVIVUS. 

SUGGBSTBD BY THE COMPOSITION SO KNTITLBD BY 
THE AUTHOR OF " WAT TYLER " 



** A Daniel come to judgment I yea, a Daniel ! 
1 thank thee, Jew, for teaching me that word.* 



preface* 

It hath been wisely said, that " One fool 
makes many ; " and it hath been poetically 
observed — 

'* That fools rash in where angels fear to tread." — Pope. 

If Mr Southey had not rushed in where he 
had no business, and where he never was before, 
and never will be again, the following poem 
would not have been written. It is not im- 
possible that it may be as good as his own, 
seeing that it cannot, by any species of stupidity, 
natural or acquired, be worse. The gross 
flattery, the dull impudence, and renegado 
intolerance, and impious cant, of the poem by 
the author of ** Wat Tyler," are something so 
stupendous as to form the sublime of himself 
— containing the quintessence of his own 
attributes. 

So much for his poem — a word on his pre- 
face. In this preface it has pleased the mag- 
nanimous Laureate to draw the picture of a 
supposed ** Satanic School," the which he doth 
recommend to the notice of the legislature ; 
thereby adding to his other laurels the ambition 
of those of an informer. If there exists any- 
where, except in his imagination, such a School, 
is he not sufficiently armed against it by his 
own intense vanity ? The truth is, that there 
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are certain writers whom Mr S. imagine, like 
Scrub, to have "talked of him; for they 
laughed consumedly." 

I think I know enough of most of the writers 
to whom he is supposed to allude, to assert, 
that they, in their individual capacities, have 
done more good, in the charities of life, to their 
fellow-creatures, in any one year, than Mr 
Southey has done harm to himself by his 
absurdities in his whole life ; and this is saying 
a great deal. But I have a few questions to ask. 

istly, Is Mr Southey the author of **Wat 
Tyler?" 

2ndly, Was he not refused a remedy at law 
by the highest judge of his beloved England, 
because it was a blasphemous and seditious 
publication ? * 

3rdly, Was he not entitled by William Smith, 
in full parliament, * * a rancorous renegado ? " t 

4thly, Is he not poet laureate, with his own 

* [These were not the expressions employed by Lord 
Eldon. He laid down the principle that *' damages 
cannot be recovered for a work which is calculated to do 
injury to the public,*' and suspecting Wat Tyler to be 
of this description, he refused the injunction until 
Southey succeeded in obtaining damages in an action. 
Wat Tyler was written at the age of twenty>one when 
Southey was a republican, and_ was entrusted to two 
booksellers, who agreed to publish it, but never put it to 
press. The MS. was not returned to the author, and 
in 18x7, at the interval of twenty-three years, when his 
sentiments were widely different, it was printed, to his 
great annoyance, by persons who were supposed to have 
obtained it surreptitiously.] 

t[Mr William Smith, M.P. for Norwich, attacked 
Mr Southey in the House of Commons on the i^th of 
March 1817, and the Laureate replied by a letter m the 
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lines on Martin the regicide staring him in the 
face?* 

And, Sthly, Patting the four preceding items 
together, with what conscience dare he call the 
attention of the laws to the publications of others, 
be they what they may ? 

I say nothing of the cowardice of such a pro- 
ceeding ; its meanness speaks for itself ; but I 
wish to touch upon the motive^ which is neither 
more nor less than that Mr. S. has been 
laughed at a little in some recent publications, 
as he was of yore in the "Anti-jacobin," by 
his present patrons. Hence all this " skimble 
scamble stuff" about *' Satanic," and so forth. 
However, it is worthy of him — **qualis ab 
incepto,^* 

If there is anything obnoxious to the political 
opinions of a portion of the public in the fol- 
lowing poem, thev may thank Mr Southey. 
He might have wntten hexameters, as he has 
written everything else, for aught that the writer 
cared — had they been upon another subject. 
But to attempt to canonise a monarch, who, 
whatever were his household virtues, was neither 
a successful nor a patriotic king, — inasmuch as 
several years of his reign passed in war with 
America and Ireland, to say nothing of 
the aggression upon France — like all other 
exaggeration, necessarily begets opposition. 

* [Among the effusions of ^ Mr Southey*s juvenile 
muse, is a laudatory " Inscription for the Apartment in 
Chepstow Castle, where Henry Martin, the Regicide, 
was imprisoned thirty years." Canning wittily parodied 
it in the Anti-jacobin, by his well-known *' Inscription 
for the^ Door of the Cell in Newgate, where Mrs 
Brownrigg, the 'Prentice-cide was confined previous to 
her Execution/'] 
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In whatever manner he may be spoken 
of in this new ** Vision," his public career 
will not be more favourably transmitted by 
history. Of his private virtues (although a 
little expensive to the nation) there can be no 
doubt. 

With regard to the supernatural personages 
treated of, I can only say that I know as much 
about them, and (as an honest man) have a 
better right to talk of them than Robert Southey. 
I have also treated them more tolerantly. The 
way in which that poor insane creature, the 
Laureate, deals about his judgments in the next 
world, is like his own judgment in this. If it 
was not completely ludicrous, it would be 
something worse. I don't think that there is 
much more to say at present. 

QUEVEDO REDIVIVUS. 

P.S, — It is possible that some readers may 
object, in these objectionable times, to the 
freedom with which saints, angels, and spiritual 
persons discourse in this "Vision." But, for 
precedents upon such points, I must refer him 
to Fielding's "Journey from this World to the 
next," and to the Visions of myself, the said 
Quevedo, in Spanish or translated. The reader 
is also requested to observe, that no doctrinal 
tenets are insisted upon or discussed ; that the 
person of the Deity is carefully withheld from 
sight, which is more than can be said for the 
Laureate, who hath thought proper to make 
him talk, not " like a school-divine," but like 
the unscholarlike Mr Southey. The whole 
action passes on the outside of heaven ; and 
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Chaucer's " Wife of Bath," Pulci's "Morgante 
Maggiore," Swift's "Tale of a Tub," and the 
other works above referred to, are cases in 
point of the freedom with which saints, &c., 
may be permitted to converse in works not 
intended to be serious. 

Q. R. 

*»* Mr Southey being, as he says, a good 
Christian and vindictive, threatens, I under- 
stand, a reply to this our answer. It is to be 
hoped that his visionary faculties will in the 
meantime have acquired a little more judgment, 
properly so called : otherwise he will get him- 
self into new dilemmas. These apostate jacobins 
furnish rich rejoinders. Let him take a speci- 
men. Mr Southey laudeth grievously **one 
Mr Landor," who cultivates much private 
renown in the shape of Latin verses ; and not 
-} long ago, the poet laureate dedicated to him, 
it appeareth, one of his fugitive lyrics, upon 
the strength of a poem called *^ Gtbir" Who 
could suppose, that in this same Gebir the 
aforesaid Savage Landor (for such is his grim 
cognomen) putteth into the infernal regions no 
less a person than the hero of his friend Mr 
Southey's heaven, — yea, even George the 
Third ! * See also how personal Savage be- 

^ * [Mr Lander's political creed was alwavs ultra- 
liberal. It was reported that he had said that he would 
not, or could not, read Lord Byron's works, and Lord 
Byron resolved to retaliate upon the works of Landor. 
But their real feelings were those of mutual esteem. 
The poetry of Lord Byron was panegyrised by Mr 
Landor in his " Ims^inary Conversations,*' and Lord 
Byron expressed in private his admiration of Mr Landor's 
generosity and independence, of his profound erudition 
and brilliant talents.] 

VOL. IV. B 
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Cometh when he hath a mind. The following 

is his portrait of our late gracious sovereign : — 

(Prince^ Gebir having descended into the iDfemal 
regions, the shades of his royal ancestors are, at 
his^ request, called up to his view ; and he ex- 
claims to his ghostly guide)— 

'* Aroar, what wretch that nearest us ? what wretch 
Is that with eyebrows white and slanting brow ? 
Listen 1 him yonder who, bound down supine, 
Shrinks yelling from that sword there, engine-hung. 
He too amongst my ancestors! I hate 
The despot, but the dastard I despise. 
Was he our countryman?" 

"Alas, O King I 
Iberia bore him, but the breed accurst 
Inclement winds blew blighting from north-east." 
'* He was a warrior then, nor fear d the gods ? " 
" Gebir, he fear'd the demons, not the gods, 
Though them indeed his daily face adored ; 
And was no warrior, yet the thousand lives 
Squandered, as stones to exercise a sling. 
And the tame cruelty and cold caprice — 
Oh madness of mankind 1 address d, adored I " 

— Gebir, p. 28. 

I omit noticing some edifying Ithyphallics 
of Savagius, wishing to keep the proper veil 
over them, if his grave but somewhat indiscreet 
worshipper will suffer it ; but certainly these 
teachers of "great moral lessons" are apt to 
be found in strange company. 



appends to Xot^ J3ston'6 pretace* 

Mr Southhy commenced his preface to the "Vision 
of Judgment" with a defence of the hexameters in 
which it was written, and then diverged from his own 
versification to Lord Byron's conduct : — 

"I am well aware that the public are peculiarly 
intolerant of such innovations; not less so than the 
populace are of any foreign fashion, whether of foppery 
or convenience. Would that this literary intolerance 
were under the influence of a saner judgmentf and 
regarded the morals more than the manner of a corn* 
position ;^ the spirit rather than the form t Would that 
It were directed against those monstrous combinations 
of horror and mockery, lewdness and impiety, with 
which English poetry has, in our days, first been 
polluted! 

" The publication of a lascivious book is one of the 
worst offences which can be committed against the 
well-being of society. It is a sin, to the consequences 
of which no limits can be assigned, and those conse- 
quences no after-repentance in the writer can counteract, 
whatever remorse of conscience he may feel when his 
hour comes (and come it must!) will be of no avail. 
The poignancy of a death-bed repentance cannot cancel 
one copy of the thousands which are sent abroad ; and 
as long as it continues to be read, so lon^ is he the 
pander of posterity, and so long is he heaping up guilt 
upon his soul in perpetual accumulation. 

" These remarks are not more severe than the offence 
deserves, even when applied to those immoral writers 
who have not been conscious of any evil intention in 
their writings — who would acknowledge a little levity, 
a little warmth of colouring, and so forth, in that sort 
of language with which men gloss over their favourite 
vices, and deceive themselves. What then should be 
said of those for whom the thoughtlessness and inebriety 
of wanton youth can no longer be pleaded, but who 
have written in sober manhood and with deliberate 
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purpose? — Men of diseased hearts and depraved 
imaginations, who, forming a system of opinions to 
suit their own unhappy course of conduct, have rebelled 
against the holiest ordinances of human society, and 
hating that revealed religion which, with all their efforts 
and bravadoes, they are unable entirely to disbelieve, 
labour to make others as miserable as themselves, by 
infecting them with a moral virus that eats into the 
soul I The school which they have set up may properly 
be called the Satanic school ; for though their produc- 
tions breathe the spirit of Belial^ in their lascivious 
parts, and the spirit of Moloch in those loathsome 
images of atrocities and horrors which they delight to 
represent, they are more especially characterised by a 
Satanic spirit of pride and audacious impiety which 
still betrays the^ wretched feeling of hopelessness 
wherewith it is allied. 

*'This evil is political as well as moral, for indeed 
moral and political evils are inseparably connected. 
Truly has it been affirmed by one of our ablest and 
clearest reasoners, that *the destruction of governments 
may be proved and deduced from the general corrup- 
tion of the subjects' manners, as a direct and natural 
cause thereof, by a demonstration 2& certain as any in 
the mathematics.' ^ There is no maxim more frequently 
enforced by Machiavelli, than that where the manners 
of a people are generally corrupted, there the govern- 
ment cannot long subsist, — a truth which all nistory 
exemplifies; and there is no means whereby that 
corruption can be so surely and rapidly diffused, as by 
poisoning the waters of literature. 

" Let rulers of the state look to this in time! But, to 
use the words of South, if 'our physicians think the 
best way oi curing a disease is to pam^r it, — the Lord 
in mercy prepare the kingdom to suffer, what He by 
miracle only can prevent !' 

Lord Byron rejoined as follows :— 

" Mr Southey, in his pious preface to a poem, whose 
blasphemy is as harmless as the sedition of Wat Tyler, 
because it is equally absurd with that sincere pro- 
duction, calls upon the | legislature to look to it,' as the 
toleration of such writings led to the French Revolu- 
tion : not such writings as Wat Tyler, but as those of 
the ' Satanic School.' This is not true, and Mr Southey 
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knows it to be not true. Every French writer of any 
freedom was persecuted : Voltaire and Rousseau were 
exiles, Marmontel and Diderot were sent to the Bastile, 
and a perpetual war was waged with the whole class by 
the existing despotism. In the next place, the Frencn 
Revolution was not occasioned by any writings what- 
soever, but must have occurred had no such writers 
ever existed. It is the fashion to attribute everything 
to the French Revolution, and the French Revolution 
to everything but its real cause. That cause is obvious 
— the government exacted too much, and the people 
could neither give^ nor hear more. Without this, the 
Encyclopedists might have written their fingers off 
without the occurrence of a single alteration. And the 
English revolution — (the first, I mean) — what was it 
occasioned by? The Puritans were surely as pious 
and moral as Wesley or his biographer. Acts — acts on 
the part of the government, and not writings against 
them, have caused the past convulsions, and are tending 
to the future. 

" I looked upon such as inevitable, though no 

revolutionist: I wish to see the English constitution 

restored, and not destroyed. Bom an aristocrat, and 

naturally one by temper, with the greater part of my 

present property in the funds, what have / to gain by a 

revolution ? Perhaps I have more to lose in every way 

than Mr Southey, with all his places and presents for 

panegyrics and abuse into the bargain. But that a 

revolution is inevitable, I repeat. The government 

may exult over the repression of petty tumults ; these 

are but the receding waves repulsed and broken for a 

moment on the shore, while the great tide is still rolling 

on and gaining ground with every breaker. Mr 

Southey accuses us with attacking the religion of the 

country ; and is he abettinp^ it by writing lives of 

IVesleyf One mode of worship is merely destroyed by 

another. There never was, nor ever will be, a country 

without a religion. We shall be told of France again : 

but it was only Paris and a frantic party, which for a 

moment upheld their dogmatic nonsense of theo-philan- 

thropy. The church of England, if overthrown, will be 

swept away by the sectarians and not by the sceptics. 

People are_ too wise^ too well informed, too certain of 

their own immense importance in the realms of space, 

ever to submit to the impiety of doubt. There may be 
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a few such diffident speculators, like water in the pale 
sunbeain of human reason, but they are very few ; and 
their opinions, without enthusiasm or appeal to the 
passions, can never gain proselytes — unless, indeed, 
they are persecuted — that^ to be sure, will increase any 
thing. 

*' Mr Southey, with a cowardly ferocity, exults over 
the anticipated * death-bed repentance ' of the objects of 
his^ dislike ; and indulges himself in a pleasant 
'Vision of Judgment,' in prose as well as v->rse, full of 
impious impudence. What Mr Southey's^ sensations or 
ours may be in the awful moment of leaving this state 
of existence, neither he nor we can pretend to decide. 
In common, I presume, with most men of any re- 
flection, / have not waited for a ' death-bed ' to repent 
of many of my actions, notwithstanding the * diabolical 
pride' which this pityful renegado in his rancour would 
impute to those who scorn him. Whether upon the 
whole the good or evil of my deeds may prepon- 
derate, is^ not for me to ascertain ; but as my means and 
opportunities have been greater, I shall limit my present 
defence to an assertion (easily proved, if necessary), 
that I, ' in my de^ee,' have done more real good in any 
one given year, since I was twenty, than Mr Southey in 
the whole course of his shifting and turncoat existence. 
There are several actions to which I can look back with 
an honest pride, not to be damped by the calumnies of 
a hireling. There are others to which I recur with 
sorrow and repentance ; but the only act of my life of 
which Mr Southey can have any real knowledge, as it 
was one which brought me in contact with a near con- 
nection of his own (Mr Coleridge), did no dishonour to 
that connection nor to me.* 

'* I am not ignorant of Mr Southey's calumnies 
on a different occasion, knowing them to be such, 
which he scattered abroad on his return from Switzer- 
land a^inst me and others : they have done him no 
good m this world; and, if his creed be the right 
one, they will do him less in the next. What his 
* death-bed ' may be, it is not my province to predicate ; 
let him settle it with his Maker, as I must do with mine. 
There is something at once ludicrous and blasphemous 
in this arrogant scribbler of all work sitting down to 

* [Lord Byron alludes to his attempt to obtain a publisher fur 
the " Zapolya" of Coleridge.] 
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deal damnation and destruction to his fellow-creatures, 
with Wat Tyler, the Apotheosis of Qeorge the Third, 
and the Elegy on Martin the regicide, all shuffled 
together in his writing-desk. One of his consolations 
appears to be a Latin note from a work of a Mr Landor, 
the author of * Gebir,* whose friendship for Robert 
Southey will it seems, ' be an honour to him when the 
ephemeral disputes and ephemeral reputations of the 
day are forgotten.'* I for one neither envy him * the 
friendship,' nor the glory in reversion which is to accrue 
from it, like Mr Thelusson's fortune, in the third and 
fourth generation. This friendship will probably be as 
memorable as his own epics, which (as I quoted to him 
ten or twelve years ago in ' English Bards') Porson said 
* would be remembered when Homer and Virgil are 
forgotten, — and not till then.' For the present, I leave 
him." 

Mr Southey replied Qan. 5, 1822), in a letter to the 
editor of the London Courier of which we subjoin all 
that is important : — 



«< 



I^ come at once to his Lordship's chai]ge against me, 
blowing away the abuse with which it is frothed, and 
evaporating a strong acid in which it is suspended. 
The residuum then appears to be, that ' Mr Southey, 
on his return from Switzerland (in 18x7^ scattered 
abroad calumnies, knowing them to be such, against 
Lord Byron and others.' To this I reply with a direct 
and positive denial. 

'* If I had been told in that country that Lord Byroi) 
had turned Turk, or Monk of La Trappe, — that he ha^ 
furnished a harem^ or endowed an hospital, I might 
have thought the account, whichever it had been, 

Eossible, and repeated it accordingly ; passing it, as i( 
ad been taken, in the small change of conversation, 
for no more than it was worth. In this manner, I 

* rSouthey, after quoting? in his preface a Latin passage from 
Mr Landor, spoke thus of its author:— "I will only say in thi« 
place, that, to have obtained his approbation as a poet, and 
possessed his friendship as a man, will be remembered among 
the honours of my life, when the petty enmities of this generation 
will be forgotten, and its .ephemeral reputations shall have passed 
away."] 
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might have spoken of him, as of Baron Geramb,* the 
Green Man,t the Indian Jugglers, or any other /tgur- 
ante of the time being. There vt^as no reason for anr 
particular delicacy on my part in speaking ofhis Lord- 
ship ; and indeed, I should have thought anything which 
might be reported of him, would hav^ injured his charac- 
ter as little as the story which so greatly annoyed Lord 
Keeper Guildford, that he had ridden a rhinoceros. 
He may ride a rhinoceros, and though everybody would 
stare, no one would wonder. But making no enquiry 
concerning him when I was abroad, because I felt no 
curiosity, I heard nothing, and had nothing to repeat. 
When I spoke of wonders to my friends and acquaint- 
ance on my return, it was of the flying-tree at Alpnacht, 
and the Eleven Thousand virgins at Cologne — not of 
Lord Byron. I sought for no staler subject than St 
Ursula. 

**Once, and once only, in connection with Switzer- 
land, I have alluded to his Lordship: and as the 
passage was curtailed in the press, I take this opportu- 
nity of restoring it. In the Quarterly Review^ speaking 
incidentally of the Jungfrau, I said, ' it was the scene 
where Lord Byron's Manfred met the Devil and bullied 
him — ^though the Devil must have won his cause before 
any tribunal in this world, or the next, if he had not 
pleaded more feebly for himself than his advocate, in a 
cause of canonisation ever pleaded for him.*^ 

"With regard to the 'others,' whom his Lordship 
accuses me of calumniating, I suppose he alludes to a 
party of his friends, whose names I found written in 
the album at Mont Anvert, with an avowal of Atheism 
annexed, in Greek, and an indignant comment, in the 
same language, underneath it.f Those names^ with 
that avowal and the comment, I transcribed in my 
note-book, and spoke of the circumstance on my return. 
If I had published it, the gentleman in question would 

* [Baron Gcramb, — a German Jew, who, for some time excited 
much .public attention in London, by the extravagance of his 
dress.' Being very troublesome ana menacing in demandin|r 
remuneration from government, for a proposal ne had made ox 
cngafifing a body of Croat troops in the service of England, he 
was, m 18x2, sent out of the country under the alien actj 

t [The " Green Man " was a popular afterpiece, so called from 
the hero, who wore everything ereen, hat, gfoves, &c . &c.1 

t Mr P. B. Shelley signed ms name in this album with the 

dditionofd^609.] 
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not have thought himself slandered, by havine that 
recorded of him which he has so often recorded of 
himself. 

"The many opprobrious appellations which Lord 
Byron has bestowed upon me, I leave as I find them, 
with the praises which he has bestowed upon himself. 

*How easily is a noble spirit discem'd 
From harsh and sulphurous matter that flies out 
In contumelies, makesanoise, andstinksl' — B. Jonson. 

But I am accustomed to such things ; and so far from 
irritating me are the enemies who use such weapons, 
that when I hear of their attacks, it is some satisfaction 
to think they have thus employed the malignity which 
must have Seen employed somewhere, and could not 
have been directed against any person whom it could 
possibly molest or injure less. The viper, however 
venomous in purpose, is harmless in effect, while it is 
biting at the file. It is seldom, indeed, that I waste a 
word, or a thought, upon those who are perpetually 
assailing me. But abhorrinr, as I do, the personalities 
which disgrace our current literature, and averse from 
controversy as I am, both by principle and inclination, I 
make no profession of non-resistance. When the 
offence and the offender are such as to call for the whip 
and the branding iron, it has been both seen and felt 
that I can inflict them. ' ^ 

** Lord Byron's present exacerbation is evidently pro* 
duced by an infliction of this kind — ^not by hearsay 
reports of my conversation, four years ago, transmitted 
him from England. The cause may be found in certain 
remarks upon the Satanic school bf poetry, contained in 
my preface to the * Vision of Judgment.' Well would 
it be for Lord Byron if he could look back upon any of 
his writings with as much satisfaction as I shall always 
do upon what is there said of that flagitious school. 
Many persons, and parents especially, have expressed 
their gratitude to me for having applied the branding- 
iron where it was so richly deserved. The Edinburgh 
Reviewer, indeed, with that honourable feeling, by 
which his criticisms are so peculiarly distinguished, sup- 
pressing the remarks themselves, has Imputed them 
wholly to envy on my part. I give him, in this in- 
stance, full credit for sincerity ; I believe he was 
equally incapable of comprehending a worthier motive. 
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or of inventing a worse ; and, as I have never conde- 
scended to expose, in any instance, his pitiful male- 
volence, I thank him for having in this stripped it bare 
himself and exhibited it in its bald, naked, and 
undisguised deformity. 

" Lord Byron, like his encomiast, has not ventured to 
bring the matter of those animadversions into view. 
He conceals the fact, that they are directed against the 
authors of blasphemous and lascivious books ; against 
men who, not content with indulging their own vices, 
labour to make others the slaves of sensuality, like 
themselves; against public panders, who, mingling im- 
piety with lewdness, se-k at once to destroy the cement 
of social order, and to cairy profanation and pollution 
into private families, and into the hearts of individuals. 

** His Lordship has thought it not unbecoming for him 
to call me a scribbler of all work. Let the word 
scribbler pass ; it is an appellation that will not stick, 
like that of the Satanic school. But, if a scribbler, how 
am I on^ of all Tvork f I will tell Lord Byron what I 
have not scribbled — what kind of work I have m<7/ done. 
I have never published libels upon my friends and 
acquaintance, expressed my sorrow for those libels, and 
called them in during a mood of better mind — and then 
re-issued them, when the evil spirit, which for a time 
had been cast out, had returned and taken possession, 
with seven others more wicked than himself. I have 
never abused the power, of which every author is in 
some degree possessed, to wound the character of a 
man, or the heart of a woman. I have never sent into the 
world a book to which I did not dare to affix my name ; or 
which I feared to claim in a court of justice, if it were 
pirated by a knavish bookseller. I have never manu- 
factured furniture for the brothel. None of these things 
have I done ; none of the foul work by which literature 
is perverted to the injury of mankind. My hands are 
clean ; there is no * damned spot ' upon them — no taint, 
which *all the perfumes of Arabia will not sweeten.* 

^* Of the work which I have done, it becomes me not 
here to speak, save only as relates to the Satanic School, 
and its Coryphaeus, the author of * Don Juan.' I have 
held up that school to public detestation as enemies to 
the religion, the institutions, and the domestic morals of 
the country. I have given them a designation to which 
their founder and leader answers, I have sent a stone 
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from my sling which has smitten their Goliath in the 
forehead. I have fastened his name upon the gibbet, 
for reproach and ignominy as long as it shall endure.— 
Take it down who can ! 

*' One word of advice to Lord Byron before I con- 
clude. — When he attacks me again, let it be in rhyme. 
For one who has so little command of himself, it will be 
a great advantage that his temper should be obliged to 
keep tune. And while he may still indulge in the same 
rankness and virulence of insult, the metre will, in some 
degree, seem to lessen its vulgarity " 

Without waiting for Mr Southey*s closing hint. Lord 
Byron had alreachr " attacked " him ** in rhyme." On 
October x, 1821, he informed Mr Moore that he had 
completed sixty stanzas of ** The Vision of Judgment." 
" In this," he added, ** it is my intention to put the said 
George's Apotheosis in a Whie point of view not for- 
getting the Foet Laureate, for his preface and his other 
dements." When, however, Mr Southey's letter fell 
into his hands, he could no longer wait for revenge in 
inkshed, and despatched a cartel of mortal defiance to 
the Laureate, through the medium of Mr Kinnaird,— 
to whom he thus writes, February 6, 1832 : — 

" I have got Southey's pretended reply : what re- 
mains to be done is to call him out. The question is, 
would he come ? for, if he would not, the whole thing 
would appear ridiculous, if I were to take a long and 
expensive journey to no purpose. You must be my 
second, and, as such, I wish to consult you. I apply to 
you as one well versed in the duello, or^ mono-macnie. 
Of course I shall come to England as privately as pos- 
sible, and leave it (supi)osing that I was the survivor) in 
the same manner ; having no other object which could 
bring me to that country except to settle quarrels 
accumulated during my absence.*' 

Mr Kinnaird, wisely trusting to the soothing effects 
of the delay which distance imposed, never forwarded 
the challenge which accompanied the letter, and the 
pen was left to avenge its own provocations. 



5ntro5uction to tbe IDiBion of 
^uDgment 

The best apology for Lord Byron's " Vision/' if one be 
needed, is to compare it with Mr Southey's poem, of 
which Byron's is a burlesc^ue. In this view only can 
the light and jesting way in which such a subject is 
treated be excused. A critic of Mr Southey's produc- 
tion in the Eclectic Review^ who is believed to be no 
less a person than the Rev. Robert Hall, wrote : " Mr 
Southey's ' Vision of Judgment ' is unquestionably a 
profane poem. The assertion will stas[ger those only 
who do not consider what b the import of the 
word. Profaneness is the irreverent use of sacred 
names and things. A burlesque of things sacred, 
whether intentional or not, is profaneness. According 
to this definition of the word, the Laureate's ' Vision of 
Judgment' is a poem grossly and unpardonably profane. 
It would have been enough to celebrate the apotheosis 
of the^ monarch ; but when he proceeds to travesty the 
final judgment, and to convert the awful tribunal of 
Heaven into a drawing-room levee, where he, the Poet 
Laureate, takes upon himself to play the part of a lord 
in waiting, presenting one Georgian worthy after another 
to kiss hands on promotion — what should be grave, is 
indeed turned to farce." 

The following specimen will do as well as any other 
to show the wav Mr Southey settles the exact status of 
his heroes aud heroines in Paradise — 

'* Who are these that await him within 7 Nassau the 
Deliverer. 

Thou, too, O matchless Eliza i 

Excellent Queen, wert there, and thy brother's beauti- 
ful spirit. 
There, too, was he of the sable mail, the Hero of 
Cressy. 

. * A train whom nearer duty attracted 

Through the gate, of bliss came forth to welcome 
their Sovereign. 
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Many were there and glorious. Conspicuous among 

them 
Wolfe was seen, and the Seaman who fell on the 

shores of O whyhee. 
And the mighty musician of Germany, ours by 

adoption, 
Who beneld in the King his munificent pupil and 

patron. 
There, too, Wesley I saw and knew. And Burke I 

beheld there. 
Here, where wrongs are forgiven, was the injured 

Hastings, beside him 
There was our late lost Queen, the nation's example 

of virtue," &c , &c. 

With the provocation Lord Bjron had received from 
Southey, the temptation to write a parody was irre- 
sistible. 

The "Vision of Judgment" remained unpublished in 
book form so long that Lord Byron had it transferred to 
the pages of the Liberal, which had just been started 
by the brothers Leigh and John Hunt. The literary 
merit of the burlesque was speedily acknowledged, and 
the spirit and conciseness of the satire has, in the 
opinion of most competent critics, been only equalled, 
and never excelled, by Pope. 
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I. 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate : 
His keys were rusty, and the lock was dull, 

So little trouble had been given of late ; 
Not that the place by any means was full. 

But since the Gallic era ** eighty-eight" 
The devils had ta*en a longer, stronger pull. 

And " a pull together," as they say 

At sea — which drew most souls another way. 

II. 

The angels all were singing out of tune. 
And hoarse with having little else to do, 

Excepting to wind up the sun and moon. 
Or curb a runaway young star or two. 

Or wild colt of a comet, which too soon 
Broke out of bounds o'er th* ethereal blue, 

Splitting some planet with its playful tail, 

As boats are sometimes by a wanton whale. 

III. 

The guardian seraphs had retired on high, 
Finding their charges past all care below ; 

Terrestrial business fiird nought in the sky 
Save the recording angel's black bureau ; 
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Who found, indeed, the facts to multiply 

With such rapidity of vice and wo. 
That he had stripp'd off both his wings in quills. 
And yet was in arrear of human ills. 

IV. 

His business so augmented of late years, 
That he was forced, against his will no doubt, 

(Just like those cherubs, earthly ministers,) 
For some resource to turn himself about. 

And claim the help of his celestial peers, 
To aid him ere he should be quite worn out 

By the increased demand for his remarks : 

Six angels and twelve saints were named his 
clerks. 

V. 

This was a handsome board — at least for heaven ; 

And yet they had even then enough to do, 
So many conquerors* cars were daily driven. 

So many kingdoms fitted up anew ; 
Each day too slew its thousands six or seven. 

Till at the crowning carnage, Waterloo, 
They threw their pens down in divine disgust — 
The page was so besmeared with blood and dust. 

VI. 

This by the way ; 'tis not mine to record 
What angels shrink from : even the very devil 

On this occasion his own work abhorred, 
So surfeited with the infernal revel : 

Though he himself had sharpened every sword. 
It almost quench'd his innate thirst of evil. 

(Here Satan'ssolegoodworkdeserves insertion — 

Tis, that he has both generals in reversion.) 
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VII. 

Let's skip a few short years of hollow peace, 
Which peopled earth no better, hell as wont, 

And heaven none — they form the t3rrant*s lease, 
With nothing but new names subscribed 
upon*t : 

'Twill one day finish : meantime they increase, 
" With seven heads and ten horns," and all 
in front. 

Like Saint John'sforetold beast; but oursarebom 

Less formidable in the head than horn. 

VIII. 

In the first year of freedom's second dawn * 
Died George the Third; although no tyrant, 
one 

Who shielded tyrants, till each sense withdrawn 
Left him nor mental nor external sun : 

A better farmer ne'er brush'd dew from lawn, 
A worse king never left a realm undone I 

He died — but left his subjects still behind. 

One half as mad — and t'other no less blind* 

IX. 

He died! his death made no great stir on earth : 
His burial made some pomp ; there was pro- 
fusion 
Of velvet, gilding, brass, and no great dearth 
Of aught but tears — save those shed by 
coilusiot « 
For these thin^ may be bought at their true 
worth; 
Of elegy there was the due infusion — 
Bought also ; and the torches, cloaks, and banners. 
Heralds, and relics of old Gothic manners, 

VOL. IV. c 
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X. 

Form'd a sepulchral melodrame. Of all 
The foolswho flock'd to swell or see the show, 

"Who cared about the corpse ? The fuperal 
Made the attraction, and the black the wo. 

There throbb'd not there a thought which 
pierced the pall ; 
And when the gorgeous coffin was laid low, 

It seem*d the mockery of hell to fold 

The rottenness of eighty years in gold. 

XI. 

So mix his body with the dust ! It might 
Return to what it must far sooner, were 

The natural compound left alone to fight 
Its way back into earth, and fire, and air ; 

But the unnatural balsams merely blight 
What nature made him at his birth, as bare 

As the mere million's base unmummied clay — 

Yet all his spices but prolong decay. 

XII. 

He's dead— and upper earth with him has done; 

He's buried ; save the undertaker's bill. 
Or lapidary scrawl, the world is gone 

For him, unless he left a German will : 
But Where's the proctor who will ask his son ? 

In whom his qualities are reigning still. 
Except that household virtue, most uncommon. 
Of constancy to a bad, ugly woman. 

XIII. 

** God save the king I " It is a large economy 
In God to save toe like ; but if he will 

Be saving, all the better ; for not one am I 
Of those who think damnation better still : 
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I hardly know too if not quite alone am I 
In this small hope of bettering future ill 
By circumscribing, with some slight restriction, 
The eternity of hell's hot jurisdiction. 

XIV. 

I know this is unpopular ; I know 

'Tis blasphemous; I know one may be damn'd 
For hoping no one else may e'er be so ; 

I know my catechism; I know we're cramm'd 
With the best doctrines till we quite o'erflow ; 

I know that all save England s church have 
shamm d. 
And that the other twice two hundred churches 
And synagc^es have made a damtCd bad pur- 
chase. 

XV. 

God help us all ! God help me too ! I am, 
God know#, as helpless as the devil can wish, 

And not a whit more difficult to damn, 
Than is to bring to land a late-hook'd fish. 

Or to the butcher to purvey the lamb ; 
Not that I'm fit for such a noble dish, 

As one day will be that immortal fry 

Of almost every body bom to die. 

XVI. 

Saint Peter sat by the celestial gate, 

And nodded o'er hiskeys; when, lo! there came 

A wondrous noise he had not heard of late — 
A rushing sound of wind, and stream, and 
flame ; 

In short, a roar of things extremely great. 
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Which would have made aught save a saint 
exclaim ; 
But he, with first a start and then a wink, 
Said, "There's another star gone out, I think 1 '* 

XVII. 

But ere he could return to his repose, 
A cherub flapp'd his right wing o*er his eyes— 

At which St Peter yawn'd, and rubb'd his nose: 
* * Saint porter, " said the angel, * *prithee rise ! " 

Waving a goodly wing, which glow'd, as glows 
An earthly peacock's tail, with heavenly dyes: 

To which the saint replied, " Well, what's the 
matter ? 

" Is Lucifer come back with all this clatter? " 

XVIII, 

** No," quoth the cherub ; ** George the Third 
is dead." 
"And who is George the Third?" replied 
the apostle : 
" What George? what Third?'' "The king of^ 
England," said 
The angel. * * Well ! he won't find kings to j ostle 
Him on his way ; but does he wear his head ? 

Because the last we saw here had a tustle. 
And ne'er would have got into heaven's good 

graces. 
Had he not flung his head in all our faces. 

XIX. 

" He was, if I remember, king of France;' 
That head of his, which couldnotkeepacrown 

On earth, yet ventured in my face to advance 
\ claim to those of martyrs — like my own : 
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If I had had my sword, as I had once 

When I cut ears off, I had cut him down ; 
But having but my keys^ and not my brand, 
I only knock'd his head from out his hand. 

XX. 

" And then he set up such a headless howl, 
That all the saints came out and took him in ; 

And there he sits by St Paul, cheek by jowl ; 
That fellow Paul — the parvenu ! The skin 

Of Saint Bartholomew, which makes his cowl 
In heaven, and upon earth redeem^ his sin. 

So as to make a martyr, never sped 

Better than did this weak and wooden head. 

XXI. 

*' But had it come up here upon its shoulders, 
There would have been a different tale to tell : 

The fellow-feeling in the saint's beholders 
Seems to have acted on them like a spell ; 

And so this very foolish head heaven solders 
Back on its trunk : it may be very well. 

And seems the custom here to overthrow 

Whatever has been wisely done below," 

XXII. 

The angel answered, " Peter, do not pout : 
The king who comes has head and all entire. 

And never knew much what it was about — 
He did as doth the puppet — by its wire. 

And will be judged like all the rest, no doubt : 
My business and your own is not to inquire 

Into such matters, but to mind our cue — 

Which is to act as we are bid to do." 
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XXIII. 

While thus they spake, the angelic caravan, 
Arriving like a rush of mighty wind, 

Cleaving the fields of space, as doth the swan 
Some silver stream (say Ganges, Nile, or Inde, 

Or Thames, or Tweed), and 'midst them an old 
man 
With an old soul, and both extremely blind. 

Halted before the gate, and in his shroud 

Seated their fellow-traveller on a cloud. 

XXIV. 

But bringing up the rear of this bright host 
A Spirit of a different aspect waved 

His wings, like thunder-clouds above some coast 
Whose barren beach with frequent wrecks is 
paved ; 

His brow was like the deep when tempest-toss'd ; 
Fierce and unfathomable thoughts engraved 

Eternal wrath on his immortal face. 

And where he gazed a gloom pervaded space. 

XXV. 

As he drew near, he gazed upon the gate 
Ne*er to be entered more by him or Sin, 

With such a glance of supernatural hate. 
As made Saint Peter wish himself within ; 

He patter'd with his keys at a great rate. 
And sweated through his apostolic skin : 

Of course his perspiration was but ichor, 

Or some such other spiritual liquor. 

XXVI. 

The very cherubs huddled all together, 

Like birds when soars the falcon : and they felt 
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A tingling to the tip of every feather, 

And form*d a circle like Orion's belt 
Around their poor old charge ; who scarce knew 
whither 
His guards had led him, though they gently 
dealt 
With royal manes (for by many stories, 
And true, we learn the angels all are Tories). 

XXVII. 

As things were in this posture, the gate flew 
Asunder, and the flashing of its hinges 

Flung over space an universal hue 

Of many-colour'd flame, until its tinges 

Reach 'd even our speck of earth, and made a new 
Aurora borealis spread its fringes 

0*er the North Pole ; the same seen, when ice- 
bound. 

By Captain Parry's crew, in * * Melville's Sound. "' 

XXVIII. 

And from the gate thrown open issued beaming 
A beautiful and mighty Thing of Light, 

Radiant with glory, like a banner streaming 
Victorious from some world - o'erthrowing 
fight: 

My poor comparisons must needs be teeming 
With earthly likenesses, for here the night 

Of clay obscures our best conceptions, saving 

Johanna Southcote,* or Bob Southey raving. 

XXIX. 

'Twas the archangel Michael ; all men know 
The make of angels and archangels, since 

There's scarce a scribbler has not one to show- 
From the fiends' leader to the angels* princ 
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There also are some altar-pieces, thoup[h 

I really can't say that they much evmce 
One's inner notions of immortal spirits ; 
But let the connoisseurs explain their merits. 

XXX. 

Michael flew forth in gloiy and in good ; 

A goodly work of him from whom all glory 
And good arise ; the portal past — he stood ; 

Before him the young cherubs and saints 
hoary — 
(I szy youngt begging to be understood 

By looks, not years ; and should be very sorry 
To state, they were not older than St Peter, 
But merely tnat they seem'd a little sweeter). 

XXXI. 

The cherubs and the saints bowed down before 
That arch-angelic hierarch, the first 

Of essences angelical who wore 
The aspect of a god ; but this ne'er nursed 

Pride in his heavenly bosom, in whose core 
No thought, save for his Maker's service, durst 

Intrude, however glorified and high ; 

He knew him but the viceroy of the sky. 

XXXII. 

He and the sombre, silent Spirit met — 
They knew each other both for good and ill ; 

Such was their power, that neither could forget 
His former friend and future foe ; but still 

There was a high^ immortal, proud regret 
In either's eye, as if 'twere less their will 

Than destiny to make the eternal years 

Their date of war, and their *' champ dos" 
the spheres. 
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XXXIII. 

But here they were in neutral space : we know 
From Job, that Satan hath the power to pay 

A heavenly visit thrice a year or so ; 
And that the ''sons of God,'* like thoseof clay. 

Must keep him company ; and we might show 
From the same book, in how polite a way 

The dialogue is held between the Powers 

Of Good and Evil — but 'twould take up hours. 

XXXIV. 

And this is not a theologic tract, 
To prove with Hebrew and with Arabic, 

If Job be allegory or a fact. 
But a true narrative ; and thus I pick 

From out the whole but such and such an act 
As sets aside the slightest thought of trick. 

'Tis every tittle true, beyond suspicion, 

And accurate as any other vision. 

XXXV. 

The spirits were in neutral space, before 
The gate of heaven ; like eastern thresholds is 

The place where Death's grand cause is argued 
o'er, 
And souls despatched to that world or to this; 

And therefore Michael and the other wore 
A civil aspect : though they did not kiss. 

Yet still between his Darkness and his Brightness 

There pass'd a mutual glance of great politeness. 

XXXVI. 

The Archangel bow'd, not like a modem beau. 
But with a graceful oriental bend, 
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Pressing one radiant arm just where below 
The heart in good men is supposed to tend ; 

He tum*d as to an equal, not too low, 
But kindly ; Satan met his ancient friend 

With more hauteur, as might an old Castilian 

Poor noble meet a mushroom rich civilian. 

XXXVII. 

He merely bent his diabolic brow 

An instant ; and then raising it, he stood 
In act to assert his right or wrong, and show 
Cause why King George by no means could 
or should 
Make out a case to be exempt from woe 

Eternal, more than other kings, endued 
With better sense and hearts, whom history 

mentions. 
Who long have " paved hell with their good 
intentions." 

XXXVIII. 

Michael began : "What wouldst thou with this 
man, 
Now dead, and brought before the Lord? 
What ill 
Hath he wrought since his mortal race began. 
That thou canst claim him ? Speak ! and 
do thy will. 
If it be just : if in this earthly span 

He hath been greatly failing to fulfil 
His duties as a king and mortal, say, 
And he is thine ; if not, let him have way.' 



)} 



XXXIX. 

"Michael I" replied the Prince of Air, "even here, 
Before the Ckite of him thou servest, must 
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I claim my subject : and will make appear 
That as he was my worshipper in dust, 

So shall he be in spirit, although dear 
To thee and thine, because nor wine nor lust 

Were of his weaknesses ; yet on the throne 

He reign'd o'er millions to serve me alone. 

XL. 

" Look to our earth, or rather mine; it was. 
Once, mere thy master's : but I triumph not 

In this poor planet's conquest ; nor, alas ! 
Need he thou servest envy me my lot : 

With all the myriads of bright worlds which pass 
In worship round him, he may have forgot 

Yon weak creation of such paltry thin^ : 

I think few worth damnation save their kings, 

XLI. 

"And these but as a kind of quit-rent, to 
Assert my right as lord : and even had 

I such an inclination, 'twere (as you 
Well know) superfluous j they are grown so 
bad, 

That hell has nothing better left to do 

Than leave them to themselves: so much 
more mad 

And evil by their own internal curse. 

Heaven cannot make them better, nor I worse. 

XLII. 

'* Look to the earth, I said, and say again : 
When this old, blind, mad, helpless, weak, 
poor worm 

Began m youth's first bloom and flush to reign, 
The world and he both wore a different form, 
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And much of earth and all the waterv plain 
Of ocean call'd him king : through many a 
storm 
His isles had floated on the abyss of time ; 
For the rough virtues chose them for their clime. 

XLIII. 

** He came to his sceptre young; he leaves it old : 
Look to the state m which he found his realm. 

And left it ; and his annals too behold, 
How to a minion first he gave the helm ; 

How grew upon his heart a thirst for gold, 
The beggar's vice, which can but overwhelm 

The meanest hearts; and for thejrest, but glance 

Thine eye along America and France. 

XLIV. 

'* Tis true he was a tool from first to last 
(I have the workmen safe) ; but as a tool 

So let him be consumed. From out the past 
Of ages, since mankind have known the rule 

Of monarchs — from the bloody rolls amass'd 
Of sin and slaughter — from the C aesar's school , 

Take the worst pupil ; and produce a reign 

More drenched with gore, more cumbered with 
the slain. 

XLV. 

" He ever warr'd with freedom and the free : 
Nations as men, home subjects, foreign foes, 

So that they utter'd the word * Liberty!* 
Found George the Third their first opponent. 
Whose 

History was ever stain'd as his will be 
'Vith national and individual woes ? 
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I grant his household abstinence ; I grant 
His neutral virtues, which most monarchs want; 

XLVI. 

" I know he was a constant consort ; own 
He was a decent sire, and middling lord. 

All this is much, and most upon a throne ; 
As temperance, if at Apidus' board. 

Is more than at an anchorite's supper shown. 
I grant him all the kindest can accord ; 

And this was well for him, but not for those 

Millions who found him what oppression chose. 

XLVII. 

«* The New World shook him oflf ; the Old yet 
groans 

Beneath what he and his prepared, if not 
Completed : he leaves heirs on many thrones 

To all his vices, without what begot 
Compassion for him — his tame virtues ; drones 

Who sleep, or despots who have now forgot 
A lesson which shall be re-taught them, wi£e 
Upon the thrones of earth; but let them quake! 

XLVIII. 

•* Five millions of the primitive, who hold 
The faith which makes ye great on earth, 
iniplored 

Apart of that vast all they held of old, — 
Freedom to worship— not alone your Lord, 

Michael, but you, and you. Saint Peter ! Cold 
Must be your souls, if you have not abhorred 

The foe to Catholic participation 

In all the license of a Christian nation. 
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XLIX. 

** True ! he allow'd them to pray God : but as 
A consequence of prayer, refused the law 

Which would have placed them upon the same 
base 
With those who didnot holdthesaintsinawe." 

But here Saint Peter started from his place, 
And cried, * * You may the prisoner withdraw : 

Ere heaven shall ope her portals to this Guelph, 

While I am guard, may 1 be damn'd myself ! 

L. 

" Sooner will I with Cerberus exchange 
My office (and his is no sinecure) 

Than see this royal Bedlam bigot range 
The azure fields of heaven, of that be sure !" 

* * Saint ! " replied Satan, "you do well to avenge 
The wr()n|[s he made your satellites endure ; 

And if to this exchange you should be given, 

1*11 try to coax our Cerberus up to heaven ! " 



LI. 

Here Michael interposed: ''Good saint! and 
devil ! 
Pray, not so fast; you both outrun discretion. 
Saint Peter I you were wont to be more civil : 
Satan ! excuse this warmth of his expression, 
And condescension to the vulgar's level : 
Even saints sometimes forget themselves in 
session. 
Have you got more to say ? " — * * No ," — * * If you 

please, 
I'll ti;ouble you to call your witnesses." 
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UI. 
Then Satan tum'd and waved his swarthy hand, 

Which stirr'd with its electric qualities 
Clouds farther off than we can understand, 

Although we find him sometimes in our skies; 
Infernal thunder shook both sea and land 

In all the planets, and hell's batteries 
Let off the artillery, which Milton mentions 
As one of Satan's most sublime inventions. 

LIII. 

This was a signal unto such damn'd souls 
As have the privilege of their damnation 

Extended far beyond the mere controls 

Of worlds past, present, or to come; no station 

Is theirs particularly in the rolls 

Of hell assigned ; but where their inclination 

Or business carries them in search of game, 

They may range freely — being damn'd the same. 

LIV. 

They are proud of this — as very well they may» 
It being a sort of knighthood, or, gilt key 

Stuck in their loins ;• or like to an * Centre" 
Up the back stairs, or such free-masonry. 

I borrow my comparisons from clay, 

Being clay myself. Let not those spirits be 

Offend«i with such base low likenesses ; 

We know their posts are nobler far than these. 

LV. 

When the great signal ran from heaven to hell — 
About ten million times the distance reckon'd 

From our sun to its earth, as we can tell 
How much time it takes up, even to a second. 
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For every ray that travels to dispel 
The fogs of London, through which, dimly 
beacon'd, 
The weathercocks are gilt some thrice a year 
If that the summer is not too severe 'J 



LVI. 

I say that I can tell — 'twas half a minute ; 

I know the solar beams take up more time 
Ere, pack'd up for their journey, they begin it ; 

But then their telegraph is less sublime, 
And if they ran a race, they would not win it 

'Gainst Satan's couriers bound for their own 
clime. 
The sun takes up some years for every ray 
To reach its goal — ^the devil not half a day. 

LVII. 

Upon the verge of space, about the size ' 
Of half-a-crown, a little speck appear'd 

(I've seen a something like it in the skies 
In the«/Egean, ere a squall) ; it near'd. 

And, growixig bigger, took another guise ; 
Like an aerial snip it tack'd, and steer'd, 

Or was steer'd (I am doubtful of the grammar 

Of the last phrase, which makes the stanza 
stammer ; — 

LVIII. 

But take your choice) : and then it grew a doud ; 

And so it was — ^a cloud of witnesses. 
But such a doud ! No land ere saw a crowd 

Of locusts numerous as the heavens saw these ; 
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They shadowed with their myriads space ; their 
loud 
And varied cries were like those of wild geese 
(If nations may be liken'd to a goose), 
And realised the phrase of *'hefi broke loose." 

LIX. 

Here crashed a sturdy oath of stout John Bull, 
Who damn'd away his eyes as heretofore : 

There Paddy brogued * * By Jasus 1 "— * * What's 
your wuU ? " 
The temperate Scot exclaim'd : the French 
ghost swore 

In certain terms I sha'n't translate in full, 
As the first coachman will; and 'midst the war, 

The voice of Jonathan was heard to express, 

** Our president is going to war, I guess." 

LX. 

Besides there were the Spaniard, Dutch, and 
Dane ; 

In short, an universal shoal of shades. 
From Otaheite's isle to Salisbury Plain, 

Of all climes and professions, years and trades, 
Ready to sv.ear against the gocxl king's reign, 

Bitter as clubs in cards are against spades : 
All summon'd by this grand ** subpoena," to 
Try if kings mayn't be damn'd like me or you. 

LXI. 

When Michael saw this host, he first grew pale, 
As angels can ; next, like Italian twilight. 

He tum^ all colours — as a peacock's tail, 
Or sunset streaming through a Gothic skylight 

VOL. IV. D 
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In some old abbey, or a trout not stale, 

Or distant lightning on the horizon by night, 
Or a fresh rainbow, or a grand review 
Of thirty regiments in red, green, and blue. 

LXII. 

Then he address'd himself to Satan : " Why — 
My good old friend, for such I deem you, 
though 

Our different parties make us fight so shy, 
I ne'er mistake you for 2^ personal foe ; 

Our difference is political^ and I 
Trust that, whatever may occur below, 

You know my great respect for you : and this 

Makes me regret whate er you do amiss — 

LXIII. 

"Why, my dear Lucifer, would you abuse 
My call for witnesses ? I did not mean 

That you should half of earth and hell produce ; 
Tis even superfluous, since two honest, clean. 

True testimonies are enough : we lose 
Our time, nay, our eternity, between 

The accusation and defence : if we 

Hear both, 'twill stretch our immortality. " 

LXIV. 

Satan replied, **To me the matter is 
Indifferent, in a personal point of view : 

I can have fifty better souls than this 
With far less trouble than we have gone 
through 

Already ; and I merely argued his 
Late majesty of Britain's case with you 
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Upon a point of form : you may dispose 

Of him; I ve kings enough below, God knows ! " 

LXV. 

Thus spoke the Demon (late call'd "multifaced" 
By multo-scribbling Southey). " Then we'll 
call 
One or two persons of the myriads placed 

Around our congress, and dispense with all 
The rest," quoth Michael: "Who may be so 
graced 
As to speak first? there's choice enough — 
who shall 
It be?" Then Satan answered, "There are many; 
But you may choose Jack Wilkes as well as any. " 

LXVI. 

A merry, cock-eyed, curious looking sprite 
Upon the instant started from the throng, 

Dress'd in a fashion now forgotten quite ; 
For all the fashions of the flesh stick long 

By people in the next world ; where unite 
All the costumes since Adam*s,.right or wrong. 

From Eve's fig-leaf down to the petticoat, 

Almost as scanty, of days less remote. 

LXVIL 

The spirit look'd around upon the crowds 
Assembled, and exclaim'd, "My friends of all 

The spheres, we shall catch cold amongst these 
clouds ; 
So let's to business : why this general call ? 

If those are freeholders I see in shrouds, 
And 'tis for an election that they bawl, 

Behold a candidate with untum'd coat I 

Saint Peter, may I count upon your vote? '* 
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LXVIIL 

''Sir,'' replied Micliael, ''yon mistake; these 
things 

Are of a former life, and what we do 
Abore is more august ; to judge of kings 

Is the tribunal met : so now you know.** 
'Then I presume those gentlemen with wings," 

Said Wilkes, ' 'arecherubs; and that soul below 
Looks much 1^ George the Third, but to my 

mind 
A good deal older— Bless me ! is he blind ? " 

LXIX. 

" He is what yon behold him, and his doom 
Depends upon his deeds," the Angel said ; 

" If vou have aught to arraign in him, the tomb 
Gives license to the humblest beggar's head 

To lift itself against the loftiest."—'* Some," 
Said Wilkes, "don't wait to see them laid in 
lead. 

For such a liberty— and I, for one, 

Have told them what I thought beneath the sun. " 

LXX. 

** Above the sun repeat, then, what thou hast 

To urge against him," said the Archangel. 
•MVhy," 
Replied the spirit, " since old scores are past, 

Must I turn evidence ? In faith, not I. 
Besides, I beat him hollow at the last. 

With all his Lords and Conmions: in the sky 
"^ don't like ripping up old stories, since 

^« conduct was but natural in a prince. 
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LXXI. 

" Foolish, no doabt, and wicked, to oppress 
A poor tmlucky devil without a shilting ; 

Bat then I blame the man himself mnch less 
Than Bute and Giafton, and shall be un- 
willing 

To see him punish*d here for their excess. 
Since they were both damn'd long ago, and 
still in 

Their place below : for me, I have forgiven, 

And vote his 'habeas corpus* into heaven." 

LXXII. 

"Wilkes," said the Devil, " I understand all 
this; 

Yon tum'd to half a courtier ere you died, 
And seem to think it would not be amiss 

To grow a whole one on the other side 
Of Charon's ferry ; you forget that his 

Reign is concludeid ; whatsoe'er betide. 
He won't be sovereign more : you've lost your 

labour, 
For at the best he will but be your neighbour. 

LXXIII. 

** However, I knew what to think of it, 
When I beheld you in your jesting way, 

Flitting and whispering round about the spit 
Where Belial, upon duty for the day, 

With Fox's lard was basting William Pitt, 
His pupil ; I knew what to think, I say : 

That fellow even in hell breeds farther ills ; 

I'll have him gagged — 'twas one of his own bills. 
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LXXIV. 

''Call Junius t" From the crowd a shadow 
stalk'd, 

And at the name there was a general squeeze, 
So that the very ghosts no lon^r walk'd 

In comfort, at their own aenal ease. 
But were all rammed, and jamm'd (but to be 
balk'd, 

As we shall see), and jostled hands and knees. 
Like wind compress'd and pent within a bladder. 
Or like a human colic, which is sadder. 

LXXV. 

The shadow came — ^a tall, thin, grey-hair'd 
figure. 

That looked as it had been a shade on earth ; 
Quick in its motions, with an air of vigour. 

But nought to mark its breeding or its birth ; 
Now it wax'd little, then again grew bigger. 

With now an air of gloom, or savage mirth ; 
But as you gazed upon its features, they 
Changed every instant — iowhat, none could say. 

LXXVI. 

The more intently the ghosts gazed, the less 
Could they distinguish whose thefeatures were; 

The Devil himself seem'd puzzled even to guess; 
They varied like a dream — now here, now 
there ; 

And several people swore from out the press. 
They knew him perfectly ; and onecould swear 

He was his father : upon which another 

Was sure he was his mother's cousin's brother. 
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LXXVII. 

Another, that he was a duke, or knight, 

An orator, a lawyer, or a priest, 
A nabob, a man-midwife ; ^ but the wight 

MjTsterious changed his countenance at least 
As oft as they their minds : though in full sight 

He stood, the puzzle only was increased ; 
The man was a phantasmagoria in 
Himself— he was so volatile and thin. 

LXXVIII. 

The moment that you had pronounced him one. 
Presto ! his face changed, and he was another ; 

And when that change was hardly well put on, 
It varied, till I don't think his own mother 

(If that he had a mother) would her son 

Have known, he shifted so from one to t'other; 

Till guessing from a pleasure grew a task, 

At this epistolary "Iron Mask."* 

LXXIX. 

For sometimes he like Cerberus would seem 
** Three gentlemen at once " (as sagely says 

Good Mrs Malaprop) ; then you might deem 
That he was not even one ; now many rays 

Were flashing round him ; and now a thick steam 
Hid him from sight — like fogs on London days, 

Now Burke, now Tooke, he grew to people's 
fancies. 

And certes often like Sir Philip Francis. 

LXXX. 

I've an hypothesis — 'tis quite my own ; 
I never let it out till now, for fear 
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Of doing people harm about the throne, 
And injuring some minister or peer. 

On whom the stigma might perhaps be blown ; 
It is — my gentle public, lend thme ear ! 

'Tis, that what Junius we are wont to call 

Was really, truly, nobody at all. 

LXXXI. 

I don't see wherefore letters should not be 
Written without hands, since we daily view 

Them written without heads ; and books,we see. 
Are fill'd as well without the latter too : 

And really till we fix on somebody 

For certain sure to claim them as his due. 

Their author, like the Niger's mouth, will bother 

The world to say if there be mouth or author. 

LXXXII. 

** And who and what art thou ? *' the Archangel 
said. 
** For that you may consult my title-page," 
Replied this mighty shadow of a shade : 

** If I have kept my secret half an age, 
I scarce shall tell it now. — ** Canst thou up- 
braid," 
Continued Michael, ** George Rex, or allege 
Aught further ? " Junius answered, ** You had 

better 
First ask him for his answer to my letter : 

LXXXIII. 

" My charges upon record will outlast 
The brass of both his epitaph and tomb." 

* * Repent'st thou not, " said Michael, " of some past 
Exaggeration ? something which may doom 
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Thyself if false, as him if trae? Thou wast 

Too bitter — ^is it -not so ! — in thy gloom 
Of passion ?" — " Passion I " cried the phantom 

dim, 
" I loved my country, and I hated him. 

LXXXIV. 

** What I have written, I have written : let 
The rest be on his head or mine ! " So spoke 

Old "Nominis Umbra ;"^'^ and while speak- 
ing yet. 
Away he melted in celestial smoke. 

Then Satan said to Michael, " Don't forget 
To call George Washington, and John Home 
Tooke, 

And Franklin ; " — ^but at this time there was heard 

A cry for room, though not a phantom stirr*d. 

LXXXV. 

At length with jostling, elbowing, and the aid 
Of cherubim appointed to that post, 

The devil Asmodeus to the circle made 
His way, and look'd as if his journey cost 

Some trouble. When his burden down he laid, 
"What's this? "cried Michael; "why, 'tis 
not a ghost ? " 

** I know it," quoth the incubus ; ** but he 

Shall be one, if you leave the affair to me. 

LXXXVI. 

** Confound the renegado ! I have sprain'd 
My left wing, he's so heavy ; one would think 

Some of his works about his neck were chain'd. 
But to the point ; while hovering o'er the brink 
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Of Skiddaw" (where as usual it still lain'd), 

I saw a taper, far below me, wink. 
And stooping^ cangfat this fellow at a libd — 
No less on history than the Holy BiUe. 

LXXXVII. 

''The former is the devil's scriptiire, and 
The latter yours, good Michael : so the aflair 

Belongs to all of us, you understand. 

I snatch'd him up just as you see him there. 

And brought him off for sentence out of hand : 
I've scarcely been ten minutes in the air — 

At least a quarter it can hardly be : 

I dare say that his wife is still at tea." 

LXXXVIII. 

Here Satan said, " I know this man of old. 
And have expected him for some time here ; 

A sillier fellow you will scarce behold. 
Or more conceited in his petty sphere : 

But surely it was not worth while to fold 
Such trash below your wing, Asmodeus dear : 

We had the poor wretch safe (without being bored 

With carriage) coming of his own accord. 

LXXXIX. 

"But since he*s here, let's see what hehasdone." 

" Done ! " cried Asmodeus, " he anticipates 
The very business you are now upon, 

And scribbles as if head clerk to the Fates. 
Who knows to what his ribaldry may run. 

When such an ass as this, like Balaam's, 
prates?" 
' 'Let's hear, "auoth Michael, "whathehastosay: 

-»u know we re bound to that in every way." 
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xc 

Now the bard, glad to get an audience, which 
By no means often was his case below, 

Began to cough, and hawk, and hem, and pitch 
His voice into that awful note of woe 

To all unhappy hearers within reach 

Of poets when the tide of rhyme's in flow ; 

But stuck fast with his first hexameter. 

Not one of all whose gouty feet would stir. 

xci. 
But ere the spavin'd dactyls could be spurr'd 

Into recitative, in great dismay 
Both cherubim and seraphim were heard 

To murmiur loudly through their long array ; 
And Michael rose ere he could get a word 

Of all his founder'd verses under way. 
And cried, ** For God's sake stop, my friend ! 

'twere best — 
Non Di, non homines — ^you know the rest."** 

XCII. 

A general bustle spread throughout the throng, 
Which seem'd to hold all verse in detestation ; 

The angels had of course enough of song 
When upon service ; and the generation 

Of ghosts had heard too much in life, not long 
Before, to profit by a new occasion : 

Themonarch, mutetill then, exclaim'd, "What ! 
what I» 

Pye^^ come again? No more — no more of that ! " 

cm. 

The tumult grew ; an universal cough 
Convulsed the skies, as during a debate, 
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When Castlereag^ has heen ap long enough 
(Before he was first minister of states 

I mean — the slaves kmr now) ; some cried 
"Ofl^oflf!* 
As at a farce ; till, grown quite desperate, 

The bard Saint Peter pray*d to interpose 

(Himself an aothor) only for his prose. 

xciv. 

The varlet was not an ill-favour'd knave ; 

A good deal like a viiltnre in the face. 
With a hook nose and a hawk's eye, which gave 

A smart and sharper-looking sort of grace 
To hiswhole aspect, which, though rather grave. 

Was by no means so ugly as his case ; 
Bat that, indeed, was hopdess as can be. 
Quite a poetic felony '*i& se." 

xcv. 

Then Michael blew his trump, and stiU'd the 
noise, 

With one still greater, as is yet the mode 
On earth besides ; except some grumbling voice. 

Which now and then will make a slight inroad 
Upon decorous silence, few will twice 

Lift up their lungs when fairly overcrowed ; 
And now the bard could plead his own bad cause. 
With all the attitudes of self-applause. 

xcvi. 

He said — (I only give the heads) — ^he said. 
He meant no h^n in scribbling ; 'twas his way 

Upon all topics ; 'twas, besides, his bread. 
Of which hebntter'd both sides ; 'twould delay 
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Too longthe assembly (he was pleased to diead). 

And take up rather more time than a day. 
To name his works — ^he would but cite a few — 
"Wat Tyler "—" Rhymes on Blenheim"— 
" Waterloo." 

XCVII. 

He had written praises of a regicide ; 

He had written praises of all kings whatever ; 
He had written for republics far and wide. 

And then against them bitterer than ever ; 
For pantisocracy he once had cried 

Aloud, a scheme less moral than 'twas clever ; 
Then grew a hearty anti-jacobin — 
Had tum'd his coat — and would have tum*d 
his skin. 

XCVIII. 

He had sung against all battles, and again 
In their high praise and glory; he had call'd 

Reviewing^ "the ungentle crafV* and then 
Became as base a critic as e*er crawPd — 

Fed, paid, and pamper'd by the very men 
By whom his muse and morals had been 
maul'd : 

He had written much blank verse, and blanker 
prose, 

And more of both than any body knows. 

xcix. 

He had written Wesley's life : — ^here turning 
round 

To Satan, " Sir, I*m ready to write yours, 
In two octavo volumes, nicely bound. 

With notes and preface, all that most allures 
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The pious purchaser ; and there's no ground 

For fear, for I can choose my own reviewers : 
So let me have the proper documents. 
That I may add you to my other saints.'? 

c. 

Satan bow*d, and was silent. "Well, if you. 

With amiable modesty, decline 
My offer, what says Michael ? There are few 

Whose memoirs could be rendered more 
divine. 
Mine is a pen of all work ; not so new 

As it was once, but I would make you shine 
Like your own trumpet. By the way, my own 
Has more of brass in it, and is as well bloMm. 

CI. 

"But talking about trumpets, here's my Vision! 

Nowyou shall judge, all people ; yes, you shall 
Judge with my judgment, and by my decision 

Be guided who shall enter heaven or faU. 
I settle all these things by intuition. 

Times present, past, to come, heaven, hell, 
and all. 
Like King Alfonso.^' When I thus see double, 
I save the Deity some worlds of trouble." 

CII. 

He ceased, and drew forth an MS. ; and no 
Persuasion on the part of devils, saints. 

Or angels, now could stop the torrent ; so 
He read the first three lines of the contents; 

But at the fourth, the whole spiritual show 
Had vanish'd, with variety of scents, 
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Ambrosial and sulphureous, as they sprang, 
Like lightning, off from his " melodious 
twang. '^' 

cm. 

Those grand heroics acted as a spell ; 

The angels stopp'd their ears and plied their 
pinions ; 
The devils ran howling, deafen'd, down to hell ; 

The ghosts fled, gibbering, for their own 
dominions — 
(For 'tis not yet decided where they dwell. 

And I leave every man to his opinions) ; 
Michael took refuge in his trump — ^but, lo ! 
His teeth were set on edge, he could not blow! 

CIV. 

Saint Peter, who has hitherto been known 
For an impetuous saint, upraised his keys, 

And at the fifth line knock'd the poet down ; 
Who fell like Phaeton, but more at ease, 

Into his lake, for there he did not drown ; 
A different web beine by the Destinies 

Woven for the Laureates final wreath, whene'er 

Reform shall happen either here or there. 

cv. 

He first sank to the bottom — like his works. 
But soon rose to the surface — like himself ; 

For all corrupted things are buoy*d like corks, ^ 
By their own rottenness, light as an elf, 

Or wisp that flits o'er a morass : he lurks. 
It may be, still, like dull books on a shelf. 

In his own den, to scrawl some '' life " or 
" Vision,"^ 

As Welborn says — ** the devil turn'd precisian.** 
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cvi. 

As for the rest, to come to the conclusion 
Of this true dream, the telescope is gone 

Which kept my optics free from all delusion, 
And sho w'd me what I in my turn have shown ; 

All I saw farther, in the last confusion, 
Was that King George slipp'd into heaven 
for one ; 

And when the tumult dwindled to a calm, 

I left him practising the hundredth psalm. 



notes to tbe Viaion of Su^dment 



z. 

[George III. died the 29th of January 1820,— a year 
in which the revolutionary spirit broke out all over the 
south of Europe.] 

2. 

[Louis XVI., guillotined in January 1793.] 

3- 
['' I believe it is almost impossible for words to give 
an idea of the beauty and variety which this mag- 
nificent phenomenon displayed^ The luminous arch 
had broken into irregular masses, streaming with much 
rapidity in different directions, varying continually in 
shape and interest, and extending themselves from 
north, by the east, to north. The usual pale light of 
the aurora strongly resembled that produced by the 
combustion of phosphorus ; a very slight tinee of red 
was noticed when the aurora was most vivid, but no 
other colours were visible."— >S»> E* Parr's Voyage in 
18x9-20, p, 135.] 

4- 

[Johanna Southcote, the aged lunatic, who fancied 
herself, and was believed by many followers, to be with 
child of a new Messiah, died 18x5.] 
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5- 

[This refers to the opposition of George III. to the 
Catholic claims.] 

6. 

[A gold or ffilt key. peeping from below the skirts of 
the coat, marks a lord chamberlain.] 

7- 

[An allusion to Horace Walpole^s expression in a 
letter — " the summer has set in with its usual severity "\ 

8. 
[Among the various persons to whom the letters of 
Junius have been attributed we find the Duke of Port- 
land, Lord Geoi^e Sackville, Sir Philip Francis, Mr 
Burke, Mr Dunnmg, the Rev. John Home Tooke, Mr 
Hugh Boyd, Dr Wilmot. "I don't know what to 
thmk," says lL.ord Byron in 1813. ' * Why should Junius 
be dead? If suddenly apoplexed, would he rest in his 
grave without sending his dSfoKov to shout in the ears 
of {posterity, ' Junius was X. Y. Z., Esq., buried in the 
parish of * • • * *.' Repair his monument, ye church- 
wardens ! Print a new «lition of his Letto^ ye book- 
sellers!^ Impossible, — the man must be alme^ scad, will 
never die without the disclosure. I like him : — ^he was 
a good hater."] There is little doubt that the Letters of 
Junius were a joint composition in which Burke was 
concerned, Sir Philip Francis taking the leadin^^ part, 
such of the manuscript as has been preserved bein£[ in 
Francis' handwriting slightly disguised. The political 
sentiments throughout are those of Francis. 

9- 
[Alludine to "I'homme au masque der fer/* to whom 

various incuvidualities have been assigned, from a twin 

brother of Louis XIV. downwards.] 

10. 
[The well-known motto of Junius is, " Stat nomints 
ftmbra"} 

XX. 

[Mr Southey*s residence was on the shore of Derwent 
water, near the Mountain Skiddaw.] 

X3. 

[Mediocribus esse poetis 
Non Dt, non homines, non concessere columns. 

— Horace.] 

VOL. IV. B 
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13. 
[The kind's trick of thus repeating his words was a 
fertile source of ridicule to Peter Pindar (Dr WolootX] 

[Henry James P]^, the predecessor of Mr Sondievin 
the poet-Iaureateship, died in z8x^. He was the author 
of many works besides his official Odes, and among 
others "Alfred,** an epic poem. Pye was a man of 
good family in Berkshire, sat some time in parliamentt 
and was eminently respectable in everythmg but his 
poetry.] 

15- 
See *' Life of Henry Kirke White.*' 

16. 

Alfonso, speaking of the Ptolomean system, said that 
'* had he been consulted at the creation of the worid, he 
would have v^axtA the Maker some absurdities.** 

See Aubrey*s account of the apparition which dis- 
appeared " with a curious perfume, and a most melodious 
tiwing; ** or see the ** Antiquary ^^ voLL,p. 335. 

z8. 
A drowned body lies at the bottom till rotten ; it then 
floats, as most people know. 

19. 
[Sottthey*s " Vision of Judgment " appears to us to 
be an ill-judged and not a welT-execnted work. Milton 
alone has ever founded a fiction on the basis of revelation 
without degrading his subject; but Milton has been 
blamed by the most judicious critics, and his warmest 
admirers, for expresung the counsels of Eternal Wis- 
dom, and the decrees of Almighty Power, by words 
assigned to the Deity. It is impossible to deceive 
ourselves into a belief that words proceeded ^firom the 
Holy Spirit, except on the warrant of inspiration itself. 
It is here only that Milton fails, and here Milton some- 
times shocks. The bla^hemies of MUton*s devils offend 
not a pious ear, because they are devils who utter them. 
Nor are we displeased with the poet's presumption in 
feigning language for heavenly spirits, oecause it is a 
language th^ lifts the soul to heaven. The words are 
human ; but the truths they express, and the doctrines 
they teach, are divine^— J^Zsc/rawM/, 1822.] 
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THE ADIEU. 

WRITTEN UNDER THE IMPRESSION THAT THE 
AUTHOR WOULD SOON DIE. 

Adieu, thou Hill I ^ where early joy 

Spread roses o'er my brow ; 
Where Science seeks each loitering boy 

With knowledge to endow. 
Adieu, my youthful friends or foes. 
Partners of former bliss or woes ; 

No more through Ida's paths we stray ; 
Soon must I share the gloomy cell. 
Whose ever-slumbering inmates dwell 

Unconscious of the day. 

Adieu, ye hoary Regal Fanes, 

Ye spires of Granta's vale. 
Where Learning robed in sable reigns, 

And Melancholy pale. 
Ye comrades of the jovial hour, 
Ye tenants of the classic bower, 

On Cama's verdant margin placed. 
Adieu ! while memory still is mine. 
For, offerings on Oblivion's shrine. 

These scenes must be effaced. 
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Adieu, ye mountains of the clime 

Where grew my youthfiil years ;^ 
Where Loch na Garr in snow sublime 

His giant summit rears. 
Why did my childhood wander forth 
From you, ye regions of the North, 

With sons of pride to roam ? 
Why did I quit my Highland cave, 
Marr's dusky heath, and Dee's clear wave, 

To seek a Sotheron home ? 

Hall of my Sires I a long farewell — 

Yet why to thee adieu ? 
Thy vaults will echo back my knell. 

Thy towers my tomb will view : 
The altering tongue which sung thy fisdl, 
And former glories of thy Hall, 

Forgets its wonted simple note — 
But yet the Lyre retains the strings, 
And sometimes, on ^Eolian wings, 

In dying strains may float. 

Fields, which surround yon rustic cot, 

While yet I linger here. 
Adieu I you are not now forgot. 

To retrospection dear. 
Streamlet ! ^ along whose rippling surge 
My youthful limbs were wont to urge. 

At noontide heat, their pliant course ; 
Plunging with ardour from the shore. 
Thy spnngs will lave these limbs no more, 

Deprived of active force. 

And shall I here forget the scene. 
Still nearest to my breast ? 
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Rocks rise and rivers roll between 

The spot which passion blest ; 
Yet Mary,' all thy beauties seem 
Fresh as in Love's bewitching dream, 

To me in smiles displayed ; 
Till slow disease resigns his prey 
To Death, the parent of decay, 

Thine image cannot fade. 

And thou, my Friend ! * whose gentle love 

Yet thrills my bosom's chords, 
tiow much thy friendship was above 

Description's power of words ! 
Still near my breast thy gift I wear 
Which sparkled once with Feeling's tear. 

Of Love the pure, the sacred gem ; 
Our souls were equal, and our lot 
In that dear moment quite foi|;ot ; 

Let Pride alone condemn ! 

All, all is dark and cheerless now ! 

No smile of Love's deceit 
Can warm my veins with wonted glow, 

Can bid Life's pulses beat ; 
Not e'en the hope of future fame 
Can wake my faint, exhausted frame, 

Or crown with fancied wreaths my head. 
Mine is a short inglorious race, — 
To humble in the dust my face, 

And mingle with the dead. 

Oh Fame I thou goddess of my heart ; 

On him who jp^ains thy praise, 
Pointless must fall the Spectre's dart. 

Consumed in Glory's blaze ; 
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But me die beckons finim die caith. 
Mj name obscnre, nm n aik 'd my bizth, 

VLj life a sbort and vulgar dream : 
Lost in the doll, ignoble crowd, 
Mj hopes recline within a shrood. 

My fate is Ledie's stream. 

When I repose beneath the sod. 

Unheeded in the clay. 
Where once my playful footsteps trod. 

Where now my head most lay. 
The meed of Pity will be shed 
In dew-drops o'er my narrow bed. 

By nightly skies, and stonns alone ; 
No mortal eve will deign to steep 
With tears the dark sepcdchral deep 

Which hides a name unknown. 

Forj^et this world, my restless sprite, 

lum, turn thy thongfats to Heaven : 
There must thon soon direct thy flight. 

If errors are foigiven. 
To bigots and to sects unknown. 
Bow down beneath the Almighty's Throne ; 

To Him address thy trembling prayer : 
He, who is merciful and just. 
Will not reject a child of^dust, 

Although his meanest care. 

Father of Light ! to Thee I call ; 

My soul is dark within : 
Thou who canst mark the sparrow's fall, 

Avert the death of sin. 
Thou, who canst guide the wandering star, 
Who calm'st the elemental war, 
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Whose mantle is yon boundless skv. 
My thoughts, my words, my crimes forgive : 
And, since I soon must cease to live, 

Instruct me how to die. 

Z807. FFirst published 2832.] 



TO A VAIN LADY. 

Ah, heedless girl ! why thus disclose 
What ne'er was meant for other ears ; 

Why thus destroy thine own repose 
And dig the source of future tears? 

Oh, thou wilt weep, imprudent maid, 
While lurking envious foes will smile, 

For all the follies thou hast said 
Of those who spoke but to beguile. 

Vain girl ! thy lingering woes are nigh. 
If thou behev'st what striplings say : 

Oh, from the deep temptation fly, 
Nor fall the specious spoiler's prey. 

Dost thou repeat, in childish boast. 
The words man utters to deceive ? 

Thy peace, thy hope, thy all is lost, 
If thou canst venture to believe. 

While now amongst thy female peers 
Thou tell'st again the soothing tale. 

Canst thou not mark the rising sneers 
Duplicity in vain would veil ? 
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These tales in secret silence hnsh, 
Nor make thyself the public gaze : 

What modest maid without a blush 
Recounts a flattering coxcomb's praise ? 

Will not the laughing boy despise 
Her who relates each tond conceit — 

Who, thinking Heaven is in her eyes, 
Yet cannot see the slight deceit ? 

For she who takes a soft delight 
These amorous nothings in revealing, 

Must credit all we say or write. 
While vanity prevents concealing. 

Cease, if you prize your beauty's reign ! 

No jealousy bids me reprove : 
One, who is thus from nature vain, 

I pity, but I cannot love. 

lanuary 15, 2807. [First published xSaa.] 

TO ANNE. 

Oh, Anne I your offences to me have been 

grievous : 

I thought from my wrath no atonement could 

save you ; 

But woman is made to command and deceive us — 

I look'd in your face, and I almost forgave you. 

I voVd I could ne'erfor a moment respect you, 

Yet thought that a day's separation was long : 

When we met, I determined again to suspect 

you — 

Your smile soon convinced me suspicion was 

wrong. 
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I swore, in a transport of young indignation, 
With fervent contempt evermore to disdain 
you : 
I saw you — my anger became admiration ; 
And now, all my wish, all my hope's to re- 
gain you. 

With beauty like yours, oh, how vain the con- 
tention I 
Thus lowly I sue for forgiveness before you ; — 
At once to conclude such a fruitless dissension, 
Be false, my sweet Anne, when I cease to 
adore you I 

lanuary z6, 1807. [First published xSaa.] 



TO THE SAME. 

Oh say not, sweet Anne, that the Fates have 
decreed 
The heart which adores you should wish to 
dissever ; 
Such Fates were to me most unkind ones 
indeed, — 
To bear me from love and from beauty forever. 

YourfrownSjlovely girl,are the Fates which alone 
Could bid me from fond admiration refrain ; 

By these, every hope, every wish were o*er- 
thrown, 
Till smiles should restore me to rapture again. 

As the ivy and oak, in the forest entwined, 
The rage of the tempest united must weather; 

My love and my life were by nature designed 
To flourish alike, or to perish together. 
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Then say not, sweet Anne, that the Fates have 

decreed 

Your lover should bid you a lasting adieu : 

Till Fate can ordain that his bosom shall bleed, 

His soul, his existence, are centred in you. 

1807. [First published X832.] 



TO THE AUTHOR OF A SONNET 

BEGINNING ***SAD IS MY VERSE,' YOU SAY, 
*AND YET NO TEAR.*" 

Thy verse is " sad " enough, no doubt : 
A devilish deal more sad than witty ! 

Why we should weep I can't find out, 
Unless for thee we weep in pity. 

Yet there is one I pity more ; 

And much, alas ! I think he needs it : 
For he, I'm sure, will suffer sore. 

Who, to his own misfortune, reads it. 

Thy rhymes, without the aid of magic, 
May once be read — ^but never after : 

Yet their effect's by no means tragic. 
Although by far too dull for laughter. 

But would you make our bosoms bleed, 
And of no common pang complain — 

If you would make us weep indeed, 
Tell us, you'll read them o'er again. 

March 8, 1807. [First published 1832 ] 
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ON FINDING A FAN. 

In one who felt as once he felt, 

This might, perhaps, have fann'd the flame ; 
But now his heart no more will melt. 

Because that heart is not the same. 

As when the ebbing flames are low. 

The aid which once improved their light, 

And bade them bum with fiercer glow. 
Now quenches all their blaze in night. 

Thus has it been with passion's fires — 
As many a boy and girl remembers — 

While every hope of love expires. 
Extinguished with the dying embers. 

The firsts though not a spark survive. 
Some carefiil hand may teach to bum ; 

The lastf alas ! can ne'er survive ; 
No touch can bid its warmth retum. 

Or, if it chance to wake again. 

Not always doom'd its heat to smother, 

It sheds (so wayward fates ordain) 
Its former warmth around another. 

1807. [First published, 1832.] 



FAREWELL TO THE MUSE. 

Thou Power! who hast ruled me through 
infancy's days, 
Young offspring of fancy, 'tis time we should 
part; 
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Then rise on the gale this the last of my lays, 
The coldest e£&ion which springs from my 
heart 

This bosom, responsive to rapture no more, 
Shall hush thy wild notes, nor implore thee 
to sing ; 
The feelings of childhood, which taught thee 
to soar, 
Are wafted far distant on Apathy's wing. 

Though simple the themes of my rude flowing 

Lyre, 

Yet even these themes are departed for ever ; 

No more beam the eyes which my dream could 

inspire, 

My visions are flown, to return — ^alas, never I 

When drain'd is the nectar which gladdens the 
bowl. 

How vain is the effort delight to prolong ! 
When cold is the beauty which dwelt in my soul. 

What magic of fancy can lengthen my song? 

Can the lips sing of Love in the desert alone. 
Of kisses and smiles which they now must 
resign ? 

Ordwell with delight on the hours that are flown? 
Ah, no ! for those hours can no longer be mine. 

Can they speak of the friends that I lived but 
to love ? 
Ah, surely affection ennobles the strain I 
But how can my numbers in sympathy move. 
When I scarcely can hope to behold them 
again? 
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Can I 'sing of the deeds which my Fathers 
have done, 
And raise my loud harp to the fame of my 
Sires ? 
For glories like theirs, oh, how faint is my tone ! 
For Heroes' exploits how unequal my fires ! 

Untouched, then, my Lyre shall reply to the 

blast— 

'Tishush'd ; and my feeble endeavours are o'er ; 

And those who have heard it will pardon the past, 

When they know that its murmurs shall vibrate 

no more. 

And soon shall its wild erring notes be forgot, 
Since early affection and love is o'ercast : 

Oh ! blest had my fate been, and happy my lot. 
Had the first strain of love been the dearest, 
the last. 

Farewell, my young Muse I since we now can 
ne'er meet ; 
If our songs have been languid, they surely 
are few : 
Let us hope that the present at least will be 
sweet — 
The present-— which seals our eternal Adieu. 

2807. [First published X833.] 

TO AN OAK AT NEWSTEAD." 

Young Oak ! when I planted thee deep in the 
ground, 
I hoped that thy days would be longer than 
mine ; 
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That thy daik-wairii^ hnnches would flourish 
aroondy 
And ivy thy trunk with its mantle entwine. 

Such, SQch was my hope, when in infency'syears. 
On the land of my £&theis I lear'd diee with 
pride; 
They are past, and I water thy stem with my 
tears, — 
Thy decay not the weeds that surround thee 
can hide. 

I left thee, my Oak, and, since that fatal hoar, 
A stranger has dwelt in the hall of my sire ; 
Till manhood shall crown me, not mine is the 
power. 
Bat his, whose neglect may have bade thee 
expire. 

Oh I hardy thou wert— even now little care 
Might revive thy young head, and thy wounds 
gently heal : 
But thou wert not fated affection to share — 
For who could suppose that a Stranger 
would feel? 

Ah, droop not, my Oak! lift thy head for a while; 

Ere twice round yon Glory tlusplanetshall run. 
The hand of thy Master will teadi thee to smile, 

When Infancy's years of probation are done. 

Oh, live then, my Oak I tow'r aloft from the 
weeds, 
That clog thy young growth, and assist thy 
decay, 
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For still in thy bosom are life's early seeds, 
And still may thy branches their b^uty 
display. 

Oh ! yet, if maturity's years may be thine. 
Though /shall lie low in the cavern of death, 

On thy leavesyet theday-beam of ages may shine, 
Unmjured by time, orthe rude winter'sbreath. 

For centuries still may thy boughs lightly wave 

O'er the corse of thy lord in thy canopy laid ; 

While the branches thus gratefully shelter his 

grave. 

The chief who survives may recline in thy 

shade. 

And as he, with his boys, shall revisit the spot, 
He will tell them in whispers more softly to 
tread. 
Oh I surely, by these I shall ne'er be forgot ; 
Remembrance still hallows the dust of the 
dead. 

And here, will they say, when in life's glowing 
prime. 
Perhaps he haspour'd forth his young simple 
lay. 
And here must he sleep, till the moments of time 
Are lost in the hours of Eternity's day. 

Z807. [First published 1833.] 
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ON REVISITING HARROW.* 

Hbrb once engaged the stranger's view 
Young Friend3iip*s record simply traced ; 

Few were her words, — ^but yet, though few. 
Resentment's hand the line defiEiced. 

Deeply she cut — but not erased, 
The characters were still so plain, 

That Friendship once retum'd, and gazed — 
Till Memory hail'd the words again. 

Repentance placed them as before ; 

Forgiveness join'd her gentle name ; 
So fair the inscription seem'd once more. 

That Friendship thought it still the same. 

Thus might the Record now have been ; 

But, a£, in spite of Hope's endeavour. 
Or Friendship's tears, Pnde rush'd between, 

And blotted out the line for ever. 

September^ 1807. 

EPITAPH ON JOHN ADAMS, OF 
SOUTHWELL. 

A CARRIER, WHO DIED OF DRUNKENNESS. 

John Adams lies here, of the parish of South- 
well, 
A CamVr who carriedhis can to his mouth well ; 
He carried so much, and he carried so fast, 
He could carry no more — so was carried zS. last ; 
For, the liquor he drank, being too much for one. 
He could not carry off, — so he's now carri-on, 

September^ 1807. 
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TO MY SONJ 

Those flaxen locks, those eyes of blue, 
Bright as thy mother's in their hue ; 
Those rosy lips, whose dimples play 
And smile to steal the heart away. 
Recall a scene of former joy, 
And touch thy father's heart, my Boy ! 

And thou canst lisp a father's name — 
Ah, William, were thine own the same,— 
No self reproach— but, let me cease — 
My care for thee shall purchase peace ; 
Thy mother's shade shall smile m joy. 
And pardon all the past, my Boy I 

Her lowly grave the turf has prest, 
And thou hast known a stranger's breast. 
Derision sneers upon thy birth. 
And yields thee scarce a name on earth ; 
Yet shall not these one hope destroy, — 
A Father's heart is thine, my Boy ! 

Why, let the world unfeeling frown, 
Must I fond Nature's claim disown? 
Ah, no — though moralists reprove, 
I hail thee, dearest child of love. 
Fair cherub, pledge of youth and joy — 
A Father guards thy birth, my Boy ! 

Oh, 'twill be sweet in thee to trace. 
Ere age has wrinkled o'er my face. 
Ere half my glass of life is run. 
At once a brother and a son ; 
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And all my wane of yeais employ 
In justice done to thee, my Boy ! 

Although so young thy heedless sire, 
Youth will not damp parental fire ; 
And, wert thou still less dear ta me. 
While Helen's form revives in thee, 
The breast, which beat to former joy. 
Will ne'er desert its pledge, my Boy ! 

1807. [First published 1830.] 



FAREWELL! IF EVER FONDEST 
PRAYER. 

Farewell I if ever fondest prayer 

For other's weal avail'd on high. 
Mine will not all be lost in air, 

But wail thy name beyond the sky. 
'Twere vain to speak, to weep, to sigh ; 

Oh ! more than tears of blood can tell. 
When wrung from guilt's expiring eye. 

Are in that word— Farewell I — Farewell ! 

These lips are mute, these eyes are dry; 

But in my breast and in my brain. 
Awake the pangs that pass not by, 

The thought that ne er shall sleep again. 
My soul nor deigns nor dares complain, 

Though grief and passion there rebel ; 
I only know we loved in vain — 

I only feel — Farewell ! — Farewell ! 

1808. 
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BRIGHT BE THE PLACE OF THY 

SOUL. 

Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E*er burst from its mortal control 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 

On earth thou wert all but divine, 
As thy soul shall immortally be ; 

And our sorrow may cease to repine, 
When we know that thy God is with thee. 

Light be the turf of thy tomb I 
May its verdure like emeralds be : 

There should not be the shadow of gloom 
In aught that reminds us of thee. 

Young flowers and an evergreen tree 
May spring from the spot of thy rest : 

But nor cypress nor yew let us see ; 
For why should we mourn for the blest ! 

t8o8. 



WHEN WE TWO PARTED. 

When we two parted 

In silence and tears, 
Half broken-hearted 

To sever for years. 
Pale grew thy cheek and cold. 

Colder thy kiss ; 
Truly that hour foretold 

Sorrow to this. 
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The dew of the morning 

Sunk chill on my brow — 
It felt like the warning 

Of what I feel now. 
Thy vows are all broken, 

And light is thy fame : 
I hear thy name spoken, 

And share in its shame. 

They name thee before me, 

A knell to mine ear ; 
A shudder comes o*er me — 

Why wert thou so dear ? 
They know not I knew thee, 

Who knew thee too well : — 
Long, long shall I rue thee, 

Too deeply to tell. 

In secret we met — 

In silence I grieve. 
That thy heart could forget, 

Thy spirit deceive. 
If I snould meet thee 

After long years. 
How should I greet thee?— 

With silence and tears. 



1808. 



TO A YOUTHFUL FRIEND.^ 

Few years have passed since thou and I 
Were firmest friends, at least in name. 

And childhood's gay sincerity 
Preserved our feelings long the same. 
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But now, like me, too well thou know'st 
What trifles oft the heart recall ; 

And those who once have loved the most 
Too soon foi^et they loved at all. 

And such the change the heart displays, 
So frail is early friendship's reign, 

A month's brief lapse, perhaps a day's. 
Will view thy mind estranged again. 

If so, it never shall be mine 
To mourn the loss of such a heart ; 

The fault was Nature's fault, not thine, 
Which made thee fickle as thou art. 

As rolls the ocean's changing tide, 
So human feelings ebb and flow ; 

And who would in a breast confide 
Where stormy passions ever glow ? 

It boots not that, together bred. 
Our childish days were days of joy : 

My spring of life has quickly fled 
Thou, too, hast ceased to be a boy. 

And when we bid adieu to youth. 
Slaves to the specious world's control. 

We sigh a long farewell to truth ; 
That world corrupts the noblest soul. 

Ah, joyous season ! when the mind 
Dares all things boldly but to lie ; 

When thought ere spoke is unconfined. 
And sparkles in the placid eye. 
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Not so in Man's matnrer years. 
When Man himself is but a tool ; 

When interest sways our hopes and fears. 
And all must love and hate by rale. 

With fools in kindred vice the same, 
We learn at length our faults to blend ; 

And those, and those alone, may claim 
The prostituted name of friend. 

Such is the common lot of man ; 

Can we then 'scape from folly fi-ee? 
Can we reverse the general plan, 

Nor be what all in turn mast be ? 

No ; for myself so dark my fete 
Through every turn of life hath been ; 

Man and the world so much I hate, 
I care not when I quit the scene. 

But thou, with spirit frail and light, 
Wilt shine awhile and pass away ; 

As glow-worms sparkle through the night. 
But dare not stand the test of day. 

Alas! whenever folly calls 
Where parasites and princes meet, 

(For chensh'd first in royal halls, 
The welcome vices kindly greet,) 

Ev'n now thou'rt nightly seen to add 
One insect to the fluttering crowd ; 

And still thy trifling heart is glad 
Tp join tne vain and court the proud. 
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There dost thon glide from fair to fair, 
Still simpering on with eager haste, 

As flies along the gay parterre, 
That taint the flowers they scarcely taste. 

But say, what nymph will prize the flame 
Whidi seems, as marshy vapours move. 

To flit along from dame to dame, 
An ignis-fatuus gleam of love ? 

What friend for thee, howe'er inclined, 
Will deign to own a kindred care? 

Who will debase his manly mind. 
For friendship every fool may share ? 

In time forbear ; amidst the throng 
No more so base a thing be seen ; 

No more so idly pass along ; 
Be something, anything, but— mean. 

i»o8. 



LINES INSCRIBED UPON A CUP 
FORMED FROM A SKULL.* 

Start not — ^nor deem my spirit fled : 

In me behold the only skull, 
From which, unlike a living head. 

Whatever flows is never dull. 

I lived, I loved, I quaffd, like thee : 
I died : let earth my bones resign ; 

Fill up— thou canst not injure me ; 
The worm hath fouler lips than thine. 
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Better to hold the sparkling grape, 
Than nurse the eiurth-worm*s slimy brood ; 

And cirde in the goblet's shape 
The drink of Gods, than reptile's food. 

Where once my wit, perchance, hath shone. 
In aid of others' let me shine ; 

And when, alas ! our brains are gone. 
What nobler substitute than wine? 

Quaff while thou canst : another race. 
When thou and thine, like me, are sped, 

Mav rescue thee from earth's embrace. 
And rhyme and revel with the dead. 

Why not? since through life's little day 
Our heads such sad effects produce ; 

Redeem'd from worms and wasting clay. 
This chance is theirs, to be of use. 

Newstead Abbey, 1808. 



WELL ! THOU ART HAPPY J® 

Well ! thou art happy, and I feel 
That I should thus be happy too ; 

For still my heart regards thy weal 
Warmly, as it was wont to do. 

Thy husband's blest— and 'twill impart 
Some pangs to view his happier lot : 

But let them pass — Oh ! how my heart 
Would hate him if he loved thee not ! 
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When late I saw thy favourite child, 

I thought my jealous heart would break ; 

But when the unconscious infant smiled, 
I kiss'd it for its mother's sake. 

I kiss'd it, — and repress'd my sighs 

Its father in its face to see ; 
But then it had its mother's eyes, 

And they were all to love and me. 

Mary, adieu ! I must away : 

While thou art blest I'll not repine ; 

But near thee I can never stay ; 
My heart would soon again be thine. 

I deem'd that time, I deem'd that pride, 
Had quench'd at length my boyish flame ; 

Nor knew, till seated by thy side, 
My heart in all, — save hope, — ^the same. 

Yet was I calm : I knew the time 
My breast would thrill before thy look ; 

But now to tremble were a crime — 
We met, — and not a nerve was shook. 

I saw thee gaze upon my face. 
Yet meet with no confusion there : 

One only feeling could'st thou trace ; 
The sullen calmness of despair. 

Away ! away ! my early dream 
Remembrance never must awake : 

Oh 1 where is Lethe's fabled stream ? 
My foolish heart be still, or break. 

November 2, x8oo. 



11 
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INSCRIPTION ON THE MONUMENT 
OF A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG." 

When some proud son of man returns to earth, 
Unknown to glory, but upheld by birth. 
The sculptor's art exhausts the pomp of woe. 
And stoned urns record who rest below : 
When all is done, upon the tomb is seen, 
Not what he was, but what he should have been : 
But the poor dog, in life the firmest friend, 
The first to welcome, foremost to defend, 
Whose honest heart is still his master's own. 
Who labours, fights, lives, breathes for him alone, 
Unhonour*d faUs, unnoticed all his worth. 
Denied in heaven the soul he held on earth : 
While man, vain insect ! hopes to be forgiven, 
And claims himself a sole exclusive heaven. 
Oh man I thou feeble tenant of an hour, 
Debased by slavery, or corrupt by power. 
Who knows thee well must quit thee with 

di^ust. 
Degraded mass of animated dust I 
Thy love is lust, thy friendship all a cheat, 
Thy smiles hypocrisy, thy words deceit ! 
By nature vile, ennobled but by name, 
Each kindred brute might bid thee blush for 

shame. 
Ye ! who perchance behold this simple urn. 
Pass on — it honours none you wish to mourn : 
To mark a friend's remains these stones arise ; 
I never knew but one, — and here he lies,^^ 

Newstead Abbey, November 30, x8o8. 
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TO A LADY. 

ON BEING ASKED HY REASON FOR QUITTING 
ENGLAND IN THE SPRING. 

When Man, expelPd from Eden's bowers, 
A moment lingered near the gate, 

Each scene recalled the vanished hours, 
And bade him curse his future fate. 

But, wandering on through distant climes, 
He leam'd to bear his load of grief ; 

Just gave a sigh to other times, 
And found in busier scenes relief. 

Thus, lady ! " will it be with me. 
And I must view thy charms no more ; 

For, while I linger near to thee, 
I sigh for all I knew before. 

In flight I shall be surely wise. 
Escaping from temptation's snare ; 

I cannot view my paradise 
Without the wish of dwelling there.^' 

December 2, z8o8. 

REMIND ME NOT, REMIND ME NOT. 

Remind me not, remind me not. 
Of those beloved, those vanished hours. 
When all my soul was given to thee ; 
Hours that may never be forgot. 
Till time unnerves our vitsd powers. 
And thou and I shall cease to be. 
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Cam I fofget— canst thoa foiget, 
'When playing with thy golden hair. 

How quick thy fluttering heart did more. 
Oh! by my soul, I see thee yet. 
With eyes so languid, faceast so feir. 
And lipsy though alent, breathing love. 

When thus reclining on my breast. 
Those eyes threw back a glance so sweet. 
As half reproach'd yet raised desire. 
And still we near and nearer piest. 
And still oar glowing lips would meet. 
As if in kisses to expiie. 

And then those pensive eyes would dose. 
And bid their lids each other seek, 
Veiling the azure orbs below ; 
While their long lashes' darken'd gloss 
Seem'd stealmg o'er thy brilliant cheek. 
Like raven's plumage smoothed on snow. 

I dreamt last night our love retum'd. 
And, sooth to say, that very dream 
Was sweeter in its phantasy, 
Than if for other hearts I bum'd. 

For eyes that ne'er like thine could beam 
In rapture's wild reality. 

Then tell me not, remind me not, 
Of hours which, though for ever gone. 
Can still a pleasing dream restore. 
Till thou and I shall be forgot, 
And senseless, as the mouldering stone 
Which tells that we shall be no more. 
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THERE WAS A TIME, I NEED NOT 

NAME. 

There was a time, I need not name, 
Since it will ne*er forgotten be, 

When all our feelings were the same 
As still my soul hath been to thee. 

And from that hour when first thy tongue 
Confessed a love which equalled mine, 

Though many a grief my heart hath wrung, 
Unknown, and thus unfelt, by thine, 

None, none hath sunk so deep as this — 
To think how all that love hath flown ; 

Transient as every faithless kiss. 
But transient in thy breast alone. 

And yet my heart some solace knew 
When late I heard thy lips declare. 

In accents once imagined true, 
Remembrance of the days that were. 

Yes I my adored, yet most unkind I 
Though thou wilt never love again, 

To me *tis doubly sweet to find 
Remembrance of that love remain. 

Yes ! *tis a glorious thought to me. 
Nor longer shall my soul repine. 

Whatever thou art or e*er shalt be, 
Thou hast been dearly, solely mine. 
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AND WILT THOU WEEP WHEN I 
AM LOW ? 

And wilt thou weep when I am low ? 

Sweet lady ! speak those words again : 
Yet if they grieve thee, say not so — 

I would not give that bosom pain. 

My heart is sad, my hopes are gone. 
My blood runs coldly through my breast ; 

And when I perish, thou alone 
Wilt sigh above my place of rest. 

And yet, methinks, a gleam of peace 
Doth through my cloud of anguish shine : 

And for a while my sorrows cease. 
To know thy heart hath felt for mine. 

Oh lady 1 blessed be that tear — 
It falls for one who cannot weep ; 

Such precious drops are doubly dear 
To those whose eyes no tear may steep. 

Sweet lady ! once my heart was warm 
With every feeling soft as thine ; 

But beauty's self hath ceased to charm 
A wretch created to repine. 

Yet wilt thou weep when I am low. 
Sweet lady I speak those words again : 

Yet if they grieve thee, say not so — 
I would not give that bosom pain. ^^ 
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FILL THE GOBLET AGAIN. 

A SONG. 

Fill the goblet again ! for I never before 
Felt the glow which now gladdens my heart to 

its core ; 
Let us drink ! — who would not ? — since, 

through life's varied round, 
In the goblet alone no deception is found. 

I have tried in its turn all that life can supply ; 
I have bask'd in the beam of a dark rolling eye ; 
I have loved 1 — ^who has not ? — ^but what heart 

can declare 
That pleasure existed while passion was there ? 

In the days of my youth, when the heart's in its 

spring. 
And dreams that affection can never take wing, 
I had friends ! — who has not?— but what tongue 

will avow, 
That friends, rosy wine ! are so faithful as thou? 

The heart of a mistress some boy may estrange. 
Friendship shifts with the sunbeam — thou never 

can'st change ; 
Thou grow'st old— who does not?— but on 

earth what appears. 
Whose virtues, like thine, still increase with its 

years? 

Yet if blest to the utmost that love can bestow, 
Should a rival bow down to our idol below, 
We are jealous I — who's not— thou hast no such 

alloy; 
For the more that enjoy thee, the more we enjoy* 

VOL. IV. G 
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Then the season of youth and its vanities past, 
For refuge we fly to the goblet at last ; 
There we find — ilo we not ? — in the flow of the 

soul, 
That truth, as of yore, is confined to the bowl. 

When the box of Pandora was open'd on earth, 
And Misery's triumph commenced over Mirth, 
Hope was left, — was she not ? — ^but the goblet 

we kiss. 
And care not for Hope, who are certain of bliss. 

Lronglifetothegrape ! forwhen summer is flown, 
The age of our nectar shall gladden our own : 
We must die — who shall not? — ^May our sins 

be forgiven. 
And Hebe shall never be idle in Heaven. 



STANZAS TO A LADY, ON LEAVING 
ENGLAND, i' 

'Tis done — and shivering in the gale 
The bark unfurls her snov^y sail ; 
And whistling o'er the bending mast. 
Loud sings on high the freshening blast ; 
And I must from this land be gone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 

But could I be what I have been. 
And could I see what I have seen — 
Could I repose upon the breast 
Which once my warmest wishes blest — 
I should not seek another zone 
Because I cannot love but dne. 
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'Tis long since I beheld that eye 
Which gave me bliss or misery ; 
And I have striven, but in vain, 
Never to think of it again : 
For though I fly from Albion, 
I still can only love but one. 

As some lone bird, without a mate. 
My weary heart is desolate ; 
I look around, and cannot trace 
One friendly smile or welcome face. 
And ev'n in crowds am still alone, 
Because I cannot love but one. 

And I will cross the whitening foam. 
And I will seek a foreign home ; 
Till I forget a false fair face, 
I ne'er shall find a resting-place ; 
My own dark thoughts I cannot shun. 
But ever love, and love but one. 

The poorest, veriest wretch on earth 
Still finds some hospitable hearth. 
Where friendship's or love's softer glow 
May smile in joy or soothe in woe ; 
But friend or leman I have none, 
Because I cannot love but one. 

I go — but wheresoe'er I flee 
There's not an eye will weep for me ; 
There's not a kind congenial heart. 
Where I can claim the meanest part ; 
Nor thou, who hast my hopes undone, 
Wilt sigh, although I love but one. 
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To Uiink of erery early scene. 

Of what we are, and what we've been, 

Would whelm some softer hearts with woe — 

But mine, alas 1 has stood the blow ; 

Yet still beats on as it b^[un, 

And never truly loves but one. 

And who that dear loved one may be, 
Is not for vulgar eyes to see ; 
And why that early love was cross'd. 
Thou know'st the oest, I feel the most ; 
But few that dwell beneath the sun 
Have loved so long, and loved but one. 

I've tried another's fetters too. 
With charms perchance as fair to view ; 
And I would fain have loved as well. 
But some unconquerable spell 
Forbade my bleeding breast to own 
A kindred care for aught but one. 

'Twould soothe to take one lingering view, 
And bless thee in my last adieu ; 
Yet wbh I not those eyes to weep 
For him that wanders o'er the deep ; 
His home, his hope, his youth are gone. 
Yet still he loves, and loves but one.*® 

2809. 

LINES TO MR HODGSON. 

WRITTEN ON BOARD THE LISBON PACKET. 

Huzza ! Hodgson, we are going, 

Our embargo's off at last ; 
Favourable breezes blowing 

Bend the canvas o'er the mast. 
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From aloft the signal's streaming, 
Hark ! the farewell gun is fired ; 
Women screeching, tars blaspheming, 
Tdl us that our time's expired. 
Here's a rascal 
Come to task all, 
Prying from the custom-house ; 
Trunks unpacking. 
Cases cracking, 
Not a comer for a mouse 
'Scapes unsearch'd amid the racket. 
Ere we sail on board the Packet. 

Now our boatmen quit their mooring. 

And all hands must ply the oar ; 
Baggage from the quay is lowering, 

We're impatient, push from shore. 
" Have a care ! that case holds liquor — 

Stop the boat— I'm sick— oh Lord !" 
'* Sick, ma'am, damme, you'll be sicker 
Ere you've been an hour on board." 
Thus are screaming 
Men and women, 
Gemmen, ladies, servants, Jacks ; 
Here entangling, 
All are wrangling. 
Stuck together close as wax. — 
Such the general noise and racket, 
Ere we reach the Lisbon Packet. 

Now we've reach'd her, lo ! the captain, 
Grallant Kidd, commands the crew ; 

Passengers their berths are clapt in, 
Some to grumble, some to spew. 
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" Heyday ! call you that a cabin ? 

Why 'tis hardly three feet square ; 
Not enough to stow Queen Mab in — 
Who the deuce can harbour there ? " 
" Who, sir ? plenty — 
Nobles twenty 
Did at once my vessel fill." — 
"Did they? Jesus, 
How you squeeze us ! 
Would to God they did so still : 
Then I'd 'scape the heat and racket 
Of the good ship, Lisbon Packet." 

Fletcher ! Murray ! Bob !" where are you ? 

Stretch'd along the deck like logs — 
Bear a hand, you jolly tar, you ! 

Here's a rope's end for the dogs. 
Hobhouse muttering fearful curses. 
As the hatchway down he rolls. 
Now his breakf St, now his verses. 
Vomits forth and damns our souls. 
''Here's a stanza 
On Braganza — 
Help !"—** A couplet?"— "No, a cup 
Of warm water — " 
"What's the matter?" 
"Zounds ! my liver's coming up ; 
I shall not survive the racket 
Of this brutal Lisbon Packet." 

Now at length we're off for Turkey, 
Lord knows when we shall come back ! 

Breezes foul and tempests murky 
May unship us in a crack. 
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But, since life at most a jest is, 

As philosophers allow, 
Still to laugh by far the best is, 
Then laugh on — as I do now. 
Laugh at all things. 
Great and small' Uiings, 
Sick or well, at sea or shore ; 
While we're quaffing. 
Let's have laughing — 
Who the devil cares for more ? — 
Some good wine ! and who would lack it, 
Ev*n on board the Lisbon Packet ? *• 

* Falmouth Roads, lune 30, 1809. 

TO FLORENCE.21 

Oh Lady ! when I left the shore. 

The distant shore which gave me birth, 

I hardly thought to grieve once more. 
To quit another spot on earth : 

Yet here, amidst this barren isle, 

Where panting Nature droops the head, 

Where only thou art seen to smile, 
I view my parting hour with dread. 

Though far from Albin*s cxvLggf shore, 

Divided b^ the dark-blue main ; 
A few, brief, rolling seasons o*er. 

Perchance I view her cliffs again : 

But wheresoe'er I now may roam. 
Through scorching clime, and varied sea. 

Though Time restore me to my home, 
I ne'er shall bend mine eyes on thee : 
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On thee, in whom at once conspire 
All charms which heedless hearts can move, 

Whom but to see is to admire. 
And, oh ! forgive the word — to love. 

Forgive the word, in one who ne'er 
With such a word can more offend ; 

And since thy heart I cannot share. 
Believe me, what I am, thy friend. 

And who so cold as look on thee, 
Thou lovely wand'rer, and be less ? 

Nor be, what man should ever be, • 
The friend of Beauty in distress ? 

Ah ! who would think that form had past 
Through Banger's most destructive path, 

Had braved the death-wing'd tempest's blast. 
And 'scaped a tyrant's fiercer wrath ? 

Lady ! when I shall view the walls 
Where free Byzantium once arose, 

And Stamboul's Oriental halls 
The Turkish tyrants now enclose ; 

Though mightiest in the lists of fame. 

That glorious city still shall be ; 
On me 'twill hold a dearer claim, 

As spot of thy nativity ; 

And though I bid thee now farewell, 
When I behold that wondrous scene, 

Since where thou art I may not dwell, 
'Twill soothe to be where thou hast been. 

Septtmbtr 1809. 
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LINES WRITTEN IN AN ALBUM, AT 

MALTA. 

As o'er the cold sepulchral stone 
Some name arrests the passer-by ; 

Thus, when thou view'st this page alone, 
May mine attract thy pensive eye ! 

And when by thee that name is read, 
Perchance in some succeeding year, 

Reflect on me as on the dead, 
And think my heart is buried here. 

September 14, 1809. 

STANZAS COMPOSED DURING A 
THUNDER-STORM." 

Chill and mirk is the nightly blast. 
Where Pindus' mountains rise. 

And angry clouds are pouring fast 
The vengeance of the skies. 

Our guides are gone, our hope is lost. 

And lightnings, as they play, 
But show where rocks our path have crost. 

Or gild the torrent's spray. 

Is yon a cot I saw, though low ? 

When lightning broke the gloom — 
How welcome were its shade ! — ah no ! 

'TIS but a Turkish tomb. 

Through sounds of foaming waterfalls, 

I hear a voice exclaim — 
My wayworn countryman, who calls 

On oistant England's name. 
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A shot is fired — by foe or friend ? 

Another — 'tis to tell 
The mountain-peasant to descend, 

And lead us where they dwell. 

Oh ! who in such a night will dare 

To tempt the wilderness ? 
And who 'mid thunder-peals can hear 

Our signal of distress ! 

And who that heard our shout would rise 

To tiv the dubious road ? 
Nor rather deem from nightly cries 

That outlaws were abroad. 

Clouds burst, skies flash, oh, dreadful hour ! 

More fiercely pours the storm ! 
Yet here one thought has still the power 

To keep my bosom warm. 

While wandering through each broken path, 

O'er brake and craggy brow ; 
While elements exhaust their wrath, 

Sweet Florence, where art thou ? 

Not on the sea, not on the sea. 
Thy bark hath long been gone : 

Oh, may the storm that pours on me. 
Bow down my head alone ! 

Full swiftly blew the swift Siroc, 

When last I press'd thy lip ; 
And long ere now, with foaming shock, 

Impell'd thy gallant ship. 
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Now thou art safe ; nay, long ere now 

Hast trod the shore of Spain ; 
'Twere hard if aught so fair as thou 

Should linger on the main. 

And since I now remember thee 

In darkness and in dread, 
As in those hours of revelry 

Which mirth and music sped ; " 

Do thou, amid the fair white walls. 

If Cadiz yet be free, 
At times throughout her latticed halls 

Look o*er the dark blue sea ; 

Then think upon Calypso's isles, 

Endear'd by days gone by ; 
To others give a thousand smiles. 

To me a single sigh. 

And when the admiring circle mark 

The paleness of thy face, 
A half-form'd tear, a transient spark 

Of melancholy grace, 

Again thou'lt smile, and blushing shun 

Some coxcomb's raillery ; 
Nor own for once thou thought'st on one, 

Who ever thinks on thee. 

Though smile and sigh alike are vain, 

When sever'd hearts repine. 
My spirit flies o'er mount and main, 

And mourns in search of thine. 
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STANZAS WRITTEN IN PASSING 
THE AMBRACIAN GULF. 

Through cloudless skies, in silvery sheen, 
Full beams the moon on Actium's coast : 

And on these waves, for Egypt's queen. 
The ancient world was won and lost. 

And now upon the scene I look, 
The azure grave of many a Roman ; 

Where stem Ambition once forsook 
His wavering crown to follow woman. 

Florence ! whom I will love as well 

As ever yet was said or sung, 
(Since Orpheus sang his spouse from hell) 

Whilst thou art fair and I am young ; 

Sweet Florence ! those were pleasant times, 
When worlds were staked for ladies' eyes ; 

Had bards as many realms as rhymes 
Thy charms might raise new Antonies. 

Though Fate forbids such things to be. 
Yet, by thine eyes and ringlets curl'd ! 

I cannot lose a world for thee, 
But would not lose thee for a world. 

November 14, 1809. 

THE SPELL IS BROKE, THE CHARM 

IS FLOWN I 

WRITTEN AT ATHENS, JANUARY 1 6, 181O. 

The spell is broke, the charm is flown ! 
Thus is it with life's fitful fever : 
'"* madly smile when we should groan ; 
elirium is our best deceiver. 
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Each lucid interval of thought 
Recalls the woes of Nature's charter ; 

And he that acts as wise men ought, 
But lives, as saints have died, a martyr. 



WRITTEN AFTER SWIMMING FROM 
SESTOS TO ABYDOS.«* 

If, in the month of dark December, 
Leander, who was nightly wont 

(What maid will not the tale remember ? ) 
To cross thy stream, broad Hellespont ! 

If, when the wintry tempest roar*d. 
He sped to Hero, nothing loth, 

And thus of old thy current pour'd. 
Fair Venus I how I pity both I 

For me^ dep;enerate modem wretch. 
Though m the genial month of May, 

My dripping limbs I faintly stretch. 
And think IVe done a feat to-day. 

But since he cross'd the rapid tide. 
According to the doubtful story. 

To woo, — and — Lord knows what beside, 
And swam for Love, as I for Glory ; 

'Twere hard to say who fisired the best : 
Sad mortals 1 thus the Gods still plague you ! 

He lost his labour, I my jest : 
For he was drown'd, and I've the ague.^ 

May 9, z8io. 
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LINES IN THE TRAVELLERS' BOOK 
AT ORCHOMENUS. 

IN THIS BOOK A TRAVELLER HAD WBITTEN:— 

"Fair Albion, smiling, sees her son depart 
To trace the birth and nursery of art : 
Noble his object, glorious is his aim ; 
He comes to Athens, and he writes his name. 
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BENEATH WHICH LORD BYRON INSERTED 
THE FOLLOWING : — 

The modest bard, like many a bard unknown, 

Rhymes on our names, but wisely hides his own; 

But yet, whoe'er he be, to say no worse, 

His name would bring more credit than his verse. 

z8xo 

MAID OF ATHENS, ERE WE PART. 

Zi6i7 fiovy ads iyairia. 

Maid of Athens,^' ere we part, 
Give, oh give me back my heart 1 
Or, since that has left my breast, 
Keep it now, and take the rest I 
Hear my vow before I go, 
Zi&rj fiov, ffds dyavia,*^ 

By those tresses unconfined, 
Woo'd by each iEgean wind ; 
By those lids whose jetty fringe 
Kiss thy soft cheek's blooming tinge ; 
By those wild eyes like the roe, 
Zdni lAov, ads dyairu. 
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By that lip I long to taste ; 

By that zone-encircled waist ; 

By all the token-flowers ^ that tell 

What words can never speak so well ; 

By love's alternate joy and woe, 

Itdrq fim), ads dyairQ, 

Maid of Athens ! I am gone : 
Think of me, sweet ! when alone. 
Though I fly to Istambol,*® 
Athens holds my heart and soul : 
Can I cease to love thee ? No I 
Zc&i; /jLWf ads dyavS, 

Athens 1820. 



TRANSLATION OF THE NURSE'S 
DOLE IN THE MEDEA OF EURI- 
PIDES. 

Oh how I wish that an embargo 
Had kept in port the good ship Argo ! 
Who, still unlaunch'd from Grecian docks, 
Had never pass'd the Azure rocks ; 
But now I fear her trip will be a 
Damn'd business for my Miss Medea, &c., 8ic^ 

lune z8za 

MY EPITAPH. 

Youth, Nature, and relenting Jove, 
To keep my lamp in strongly strove; 
But Romanelli was so stout, 
He beat all three — ^and dlaa it ou^.^^ 

October i8za 
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SUBSTITUTE FOR AN EPITAPH. 

Kind Reader take your choice to cry or laugh ; 
Here Harold lies— but where's his Epitaph ? 
If such you seek, try Westminster, and view 

Ten thousand just as fit for him as you. 

Athens. 

LINES WRITTEN BENEATH A 
PICTURE.8* 

D£AR object of defeated care ! 

Though now of Love and thee bereft. 
To reconcile me with despair, 

Thine image and my tears are left. 

'Tis said with Sorrow Time can cope ; 

But this I feel can ne'er be true : 
For by the death-blow of my Hope 

My Memory immortal grew. 

Athens, /owwari' z8xz. 



TRANSLATION OF THE FAMOUS 
GREEK WAR SONG, 

Sons of the Greeks, arise ! 

The glorious hour's gone forth, 
Andj worthy of such ties, 

Display who gave us birth. 

CHORUS. 

Sons of Greeks ! let us go 
In arms against the foe, 
Till their hated blood shall flow 
In a river past our feet. 
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Then manfully despising 

The Turkish tyrant's yoke. 
Let your country see you rising, 

And all her chains are broke. 
Brave shades of chiefs and sages. 

Behold the coming strife ! 
Hellenes of past ages, 

Oh, start again to life ! 
At the sound of my trumpet, breaking 

Your sleep, oh, join with me ! 
And the seven-hiird^ city seeking. 

Fight, conquer, till we're free. 

Sons of Greeks, &c. 

Sparta, Sparta, why in slumbers 

Lethargic dost thou lie ? 
Awake, and join thy numbers 

With Athens, old ally ! 
Leonidas recalling 

That chief of ancient song, 
Who saved ye once from falling. 

The terrible I the strong ! 
Who made that bold diversion 

In old Thermopylae, 
And warring with the Persian 

To keep his country free ; 
With his three hundred waging 

The battle, long he stood. 
And like a lion raging. 

Expired in seas of blood. 

Sons of Greeks, &c. '* 
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TRANSLATION OF THE ROMAIC 

SONG, 

'Qpat&raTJi XdifH" ^c.** 

I ENTER thy garden of roses. 

Beloved and £dr Haidee, 
Each morning where Flora reposes. 

For surely I see her in thee. 
Oh, Lovely ! thus low I implore thee. 

Receive this fond truth from my tongue, 
Which utters its song to adore thee, 

Yet trembles for what it has sung ; 
As the branch, at the bidding of Nature, 

Adds fragrance and fruit to the tree, 
Through her eyes, through her every feature. 

Shines the soul of the young Haidee. 

But the loveliest garden grows hateful 

When Love has abandon'd the bowers ; 
Bring me hemlock — since mine is ungrateful. 

That herb is more fragrant than flowers. 
The poison, when pour*d from the chalice. 

Will deeply embitter the bowl ; 
But when drunk to escape from thy malice. 

The draught shall be sweet to my soul. 
Too cruel ! m vain I implore thee 

My heart from these horrors to save : 
Will nought to my bosom restore thee ? 

Then open the gates of the grave. 

As the chief who to combat advances 

Secure of his conquest before, 
Thus thou, with those eyes for thy lances, 

Hast pierced through my heart to its core. 
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Ah, tell me, my soul ! must I perish 

By pangs wmch a smile would dispel ? 
Would the hope, which thou once bad'st me 
cherish. 

For torture repay me too well ? 
Now sad is the garden of roses. 

Beloved but false Haidee ! 
There Flora all wither'd reposes, 

And mourns o'er thine absence with me. 

x8xz. 

ON PARTING. 

The kiss, dear maid ! thy lip has left 
Shall never part from mine, 

Till happier hours restore the gift 
Untainted back to thine. 

Thy parting glance, which fondly beams, 

An equallove may see : 
The tear that from thine eyelid streams 

Can weep no change in me. 

I ask no pledge to make me blest 

In gazing when alone ; 
Nor one memorial for a breast, 

Whose thoughts are all thine own. 

Nor need I write — to tell the tale 

My pen were doubly weak : 
Oh I what can idle words avail, • 

Unless the heart could speak ? 

By day or night, in weal or woe, 

That heart, no longer free. 
Must bear the love it cannot show, 

And silent ache for thee. 

March z8zi. 
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EPITAPH FOR JOSEPH BLACKETT, 
LATE POET AND SHOEMAKER .»7 

Stranger ! behold, interr'd together, 
The sotUs of learning and of leather. 
Poor Toe is gone, but left his all: 
You'll find his relics in a stcUh 
His works were neat, and often found 
Well stitch'd, and with morocco bound. 
Tread lightly — where the bard is laid 
He cannot mend the shoe he made ; 
Yet is he happy in his hole. 
With verse immortal as his sole. 
But still to business he held fast. 
And stuck to Phoebus to the last 
Then who shall say so good a fellow 
Was only " leather and prunella ?" 
For character — he did not lack it ; 
And if he did, 'twere shame to "Black-it" 

Malta, May x6, x8xx. 



FAREWELL TO MALTA. 

Adieu, ye joys of La Valette ! 
Adieu, sirocco, sun, and sweat ! 
Adieu, thou palace, rarely enter'd I 
Adieu, ye mansions where — I've ventured ! 
Adieu ye cursed streets of stairs ! 
(How surely he who mounts you swears !) 
Adieu, ye merchants often failing ! 
Adieu, thou mob for ever railing ! 
Adieu, ye packets — ^without letters I 
Adieu, ye tools— who ape your betters ! 
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Adieu, thou damned'st quarantine, 

That gave me fever, and the spleen I 

Adieu that stage which makes us yawn. Sirs, 

Adieu his Excellency's dancers I 

Adieu to Peter — whom no fault's in. 

But could not teach a colonel waltzing ; 

Adieu, ye females fraught with graces ! 

Adieu red coats, and redder faces ! 

Adieu the supercilious air 

Of all that strut " en militaire ! " 

I go — but God knows when, or why, 

To smoky towns and cloudy sky. 

To things (the honest truth to say) 

As bad — but in a different way. 

Farewell to these, but not adieu. 
Triumphant sons of truest blue ! 
While either Adriatic shore, 
And fallen chiefe, xind fleets no more. 
And nightly smiles, and daily dinners,' 
Proclaim you war and women's winners. 
Pardon my Muse, who apt to prate is. 
And take my rhyme — because 'tis "gratis. ' 

And now I've got to Mrs Fraser, 
Perhaps you think 1 mean to praise her — 
And were I vain enough to think 
My praise was worth this drop of ink, 
A line — or two — were no hard matter. 
As here, indeed, I need not flatter : 
But she must be content to shine 
In better praises than in mine. 
With lively air, and open heart. 
And fashion's ease, without its art ; 
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Her hours can gaily glide along, 
Nor ask the aid of idle song. 

And now, O Malta ! since thou'st got us, 
Thou little military hothouse I 
VM not offend with words uncivil. 
And wish thee rudely at the Devil, 
But only stare from out my casement. 
And ask, for what is such a place meant ? 
Then, in my solitary nook. 
Return to scribbling, or a book. 
Or take my physic while I'm able 
(Two spoonmls hourly by the label), 
Prefer my nightcap to my beaver. 
And bless the gods I've got a fever. 

May a6, x8zz. [First published 1832 ] 



TO DIVES. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Unhappy Dives ! in an evil hour 

'Gainst Nature's voice seduced to deeds accurst ! 

Once Fortune's minion, now thou feel'st her 

power ; 
Wrath's viol on thy lofty head hath burst. 
In Wit, in Genius, as in Wealth the first. 
How wondrous bright thy blooming morn arose! 
But thou wert smitten with th' unhallow'd thirst 
Of crime un-named, and thy sad noon must close 
In scorn, and solitude unsought, the worst of 

woes. 

iBix. [First published 1833.] 
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ON MOORE'S LAST OPERATIC 
FARCE, OR FARCICAL OPERA .« 

Good plays are scarce, 

So Moore writes farce : 
The poet*s fame grows brittle — 

We knew before 

That Littie's Moore, 
But now 'tis Moore that's little, 

September 14, x8iz. 

EPISTLE TO A FRIEND,«' 

IN ANSWER TO SOME LINES EXHORTING THE 
AUTHOR TO BE CHEERFUL, AND TO ** BAN- 
ISH CARE." 

" Oh ! banish care " — such ever be 
The motto of thy revelry ! 
Perchance of mine, when wassail nights 
Renew those riotous delights. 
Wherewith the children of Despair 
Lull the lone heart, and *' banish care." 
But not in morn's reflecting hour, 
When present, past, and future lower, 
When all I loved is changed or gone, 
Mock with such taunts the woes of one, 
Whose every thought — but let them pass — 
Thou know St I am not what I was. 
But, above all, if thou wouldst hold 
Place in a heart that ne'er was cold. 
By all the powers that men revere. 
By all unto thy bosom dear. 
Thy joys below, thy hopes above. 
Speak — speak of anything but love. 
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'Twere long to tell, and vain to hear, 
The tale of one who scorns a tear ; 
And there is little in that tale 
Which better bosoms would bewail. 
But mine has suffered more than well 
*Twould suit philosophy to tell. 
iVe seen my bride another's bride, — 
Have seen her seated by his side, — 
Have seen the infant, which she bore. 
Wear the sweet smile the mother wore, 
When she and I in youth have smiled. 
As fond and faultless as her child ; — 
Have seen her eyes, in cold disdain, 
Ask if I felt no secret pain ; 
And I have acted well my part. 
And made my cheek belie my heart, 
Returned the freezing glance she gave. 
Yet felt the while that woman's slave ; — 
Have kiss'd, as if without design. 
The babe which ought to have been mine. 
And show'd alas ! in each caress 
Time had not made me love the less.*® 

But let this pass — 1*11 whine no more, 
Nor seek again an eastern shore ; 
The world befits a busy brain, — 
I'll hie me to its haunts again. 
But if, in some succeeding year. 
When Britain's " May is in the sere," 
Thou hear'st of one, whose deepening crimes 
Suit with the sablest of the times. 
Of one, whom love nor pity sways. 
Nor hope of fame, nor good men's praise ; 
One. who in stem ambition's pride. 
Perchance not blood shall turn aside ; 
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One rank'd in some recording page 
With the worst anarchs of the age, 
Him wilt thou know — and knowing pause, 
Nor with the effect forget the cause. *^ 

Newstead Abbey, Oci^ x i, z8 z i . [First published 1830. ] 



TO THYRZA. 

Without a stone to mark the spot, 

And say, what Truth might well have said. 

By all, save one, perchance forgot, 
Ah ! wherefore art thou lowly laid ? 

By many a shore and many a sea 

Divided, yet beloved in vain ; 
The past, the future fled to thee. 

To bid us meet— no— ne'er again ! 

Could this have been — a word, a look. 
That softly said, ** We part in peace," 

Had taught my bosom how to brook, 
With fainter sighs, thy soul release. 

And didst thou not, since Death for thee 
Prepared a light and pangless dart. 

Once long for him thou ne*er shalt see. 
Who held, and holds thee in his heart ? 

Oh ! who like him had watch'd thee here ? 

Or sadly mark'd thy glazing eye. 
In that dread hour ere death appear. 

When silent sorrow fears to sigh. 
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Till all was past? But when no more 
Twas thine to reck of human woe, 

Affection's heart-drops, gushing o*er, 
Had flow'd as fast — as now Siey flow. 

Shall they not flow, when many a day 
In these, to me, deserted towers, 

£re caird but for a time away, 
Affection's mingling tears were ours ? 

Ours too the glance none saw beside ; 

The smile none else might understand ; 
The whisper'd thought ofTiearts allied. 

The pressure of the thrilling hand ; 

The kiss, so guiltless and refined. 
That Love each warmer wish forbore ; 

Those eyes proclaimed so pure a mind. 
Even Passion blush'd to plead for more. 

The tone, that taught me to rejoice. 
When prone, unlike thee, to repine ; 

The song, celestial from thy voice. 
But sweet to me from none but thine ; 

The pledge we wore — I wear it still. 

But where is thine? — Ah ! where art thou? 

Oft have I borne the weight of ill. 
But never bent beneath till now ! 

Well hast thou left in life's best bloom 
The cup of woe for me to drain. 

If rest alone be in the tomb, , 

I would not wish thee here again ; 
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But if in worlds more blest than this 
Thy virtues seek a fitter sphere, 

Impart some portion of thy bliss. 
To wean me from mine anguish here. 

Teach me — too early taught by thee I 
To bear, forgiving and forgiven : 

On earth thy love was such to me ; 
It fain would form my hope in heaven ! 

October 11, 18x1.** 

AWAY, AWAY, YE NOTES OF WOE ! 

Away, away, ye notes of woe I 

Be silent, thou once soothing strain, 
Or I must flee from hence — for, oh ! 

I dare not trust those sounds again. 
To me they speak of brighter days — 

But lull the chords, for now, alas ! 
I must not think, I may not gaze. 

On what I am — on what I was. 

The voice that made those sounds more sweet 

Is hush'd, and all their charms are fled ; 
And now their softest notes repeat 

A dirge, an anthem o'er the dead ! 
Yes, Thyrza I yes, they breathe of thee. 

Beloved dust ! since dust thou art ; 
And all that once was harmony 

Is worse than discord to my heart ! 

'Tis silent all 1 — ^but on my ear 
The well remembered echoes thrill ; 

I hear a voice I would not hear, 
A voice that now might well be still : 
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Yet oft my doubting soul 'twill shake ; 

Even slumber owns its gentle tone, 
Till consciousness will vainly wake 

To listen, though the dream be flown. 

Sweet Thyrza ! waking as in sleep, 

Thou art but now a lovely dream ; 
A star that trembled o'er the deep, 

Then tum*d from earth its tender beam. 
But he who through life's dreary way 

Must pass, when heaven is veiled in wrath, 
Will long lament the vanished ray 

That scattered gladness o'er his path. 

December 6, 1811.** 



ONE STRUGGLE MORE, AND I AM 

FREE. 

One struggle more, and I am free 

From pangs that rend my heart in twain ; 

One last long sigh to love and thee. 
Then back to busy life again. 

It suits me well to mingle now 
With things that never pleased before : 

Though every joy is fled below, 

What future grief can touch me more ? 

Then bring me wine, the banquet bring ; 

Man was not form'd to live alone : 
I'll be that light, unmeaning thing 

That smiles with all, and weeps with none. 
It was not thus in days more dear, 

It never would have been, but thou 
Hast fled, and left me lonely here ; 

Thou'rt nothing, — all are nothing now. 
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In vain m^ l3rre would lightly breathe ! 

The smile that sorrow fain would wear 
But mocks the woe that lurks beneath, 

Like roses o'er a sepulchre. 
Though gay companions o'er the bowl 

Dispel awhile the sense of ill ; 
Though pleasure fires the maddening soul, 

The heart, — the heart is lonely still ! 

On many a lone and lovely night 

It sooth'd to gaze upon the sky ; 
For then I deem*d the heavenly light 

Shone sweetly on thy pensive eye : 
And oft I thought at Cynthia's noon. 

When sailing o'er the iEgean wave, 
** Now Thyrza gazes on that moon " — 

Alas, it gleam'd upon her grave ! 

When stretch'd on fever's sleepless bed. 

And sickness shrunk my throbbing veins, 
" 'Tis comfort stUl," I faintly said, 

"That Thyrza cannot know mv pains : " 
Like freedom to the time-worn slave, 

A boon 'tis idle then to give, 
Relenting Nature vainly gave 

My life, when Thyrza ceased to live ! 

My Thyrza's pledge in better days. 

When love and life alike were new I 
How different now thou meet'st my gaze I 

How tinged by time with sorrow's hue ! 
The heart that gave itself with thee 

Is silent— ah, were mine as still 1 
Though cold as e'en the dead can be, 

It teels, it sickens with the chilL 
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Thou bitter pledge ! thou mournful token ! 

Though painful, welcome to my breast ! 
Still, still, preserve that love unbroken. 

Or break the heart to which thou'rt pressM. 
Time tempers love, but not removes, 

More hallow'd when its hope is fled : 
Oh ! what are thousand living loves 

To that which cannot quit the dead ? 

EUTHANASIA. 

When Time, or soon or late, shall bring 
The dreamless sleep that lulls the dead. 

Oblivion ! may thy languid wing 
Wave gently o'er my dying bed ! 

No band of friends or heirs be there. 
To weep, or wish, the coming blow : 

No maiden, with dishevelled hair. 
To feel, or feign, decorous woe. 

But silent let me sink to earth. 
With no officious mourners near : 

I would not mar one hour of mirth. 
Nor startle friendship with a tear. 

Yet LfOve, if Love in such an hour 
Could nobly check its useless sighs, 

Might then exert its latest power 
In her who lives, and him who dies. 

'Twere sweet, my Psyche I to the last 
Thy features still serene to see : 

Forgetful of its struggles past, 
£ en Pain itself should smile on thee. 
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But vain the wish — for Beauty still 

Will shrink, as shrinks the ebbing breath ; 

And woman's tears, produced at will, 
Deceive in life, unman in death. 

• 

Then lonely be my latest hour, 
Without regret, without a groan ; 

For thousands Death hath ceas'd to lower, 
And pain been transient or unknown. 

** Ay, but to die, and go," alas ! 

Where all have gone, and all must go ! 
To be the nothing that I was 

Ere bom to life and living woe ! 

Count o'er the joys thine hours have seen, 
Count o'er thy days from anguish free. 

And know, whatever thou hast been, 
'TIS something better not to be. 



AND THOU ART DEAD, AS YOUNG 
AND FAIR. 

** Hen, qoanto minus est cum reliquis versari quam 
ui meminisse ! " 

And thou art dead, as young and &ir 

As aught of mortal birth ; 
And form so soft, and charms so rare, 

Too soon retum'd to Earth ! 
Though Earth received them in her bed, 
And o'er the spot the crowd may tread 

In carelessness or mirth, 
There is an eye which could not brook 
A moment on that grave to look. 
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I will not ask where thou liest low, 

Nor gaze upon the spot ; 
There flowers or weeds at will may grow, 

So I behold them not : 
It is enough for me to prove 
That what I love, and long must love, 

Like common earth can rot ; 
To me there needs no stone to tell, 
Tis Nothing that I loved so weU. 

Yet did I love thee to the last 

As fervently as thou, 
Who didst not change through all the past. 

And canst not alter now. 
The love where Death has set his seal, 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal 

Nor falsehood disavow : 
And, what were worse, thou canst not see 
Or wrong, or change, or fault in me. 

The better dajrs of life were ours ; 

The worst can be but mine : 
The sun that cheers, the storm that lowers. 

Shall never more be thine. 
The silence of that dreamless sleep 
I envy now too much to weep ; 

Nor need I to repine. 
That all those charms have pass'd away ; 
I might have watch'd through long decay. 

The flower in ripen'd bloom unmatch*d 

Must fall the earliest prey ; 
Though by no hand untimely snatch'dj^ 

The leaves must drop away : 
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And yet it were a greater grief 
To watch it withering, leu by leaf, 

Than see it pluck'd to-day ; 
Since earthly eye but ill can bear 
To trace the change to foul from fair. 

I know not if I could have borne 

To see thy beauties fade ; 
The night that followed such a mom 

Had worn a deeper shade : 
Thy day without a cloud hath pass'd, 
And thou wert lovely to the last ; 

Extinguished, not decay*d ; 
As stars that shoot along the sky 
Shine brightest as they fall from high. 

As once I wept, if I could weep, 

My tears might well be shed. 
To think I was not near to keep 

One vigil o*er thy bed ; 
To gaze, how fondly ! on thy face. 
To fold thee in a faint embrace, 

Uphold thy drooping head ; 
And show that love, however vain, 
Nor thou nor I can feel again. 

Yet how much less it were to gain, 

Though thou hast left me free, 
The loveliest things that still remain, 

Than thus remember thee ! 
The all of thine that cannot die 
Through dark and dread Eternity 

Returns again to me, 
And more thy buried love endears 

Than aught, except its living years. 

February z8ia. 
VOL. IV. I 
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IF SOMETIMES IN THE HAUNTS OF 

MEN. 

If sometimes in the haunts of men 

Thine image from my breast may fade, 
The lonely hour presents again 

The semblance of thy gentle shade : 
And now that sad and silent hour 

Thus much of thee can still restore, 
And sorrow unobserved may pour 

The plaint she dare not speak before. 

Oh, pardon that in crowds awhile 

I waste one thought I owe to thee, 
And self-condemn'd, appear to smile, 

Unfaithful to thy memory : 
Nor deem that memory less dear, 

That then I seem not to repine ; 
I would not fools should overhear 

One sigh that should be wholly thine. 

If not the goblet pass unquaff'd, 

It is not drained to banish care ; 
The cup must hold a deadlier draught, 

That brings a Lethe for despair. 
And could Oblivion set mv soul 

From all her troubled visions free, 
I'd dash to earth the sweetest bowl 

That drown'd a single thought of thee. 

For wert thou vanished from my mind. 
Where could my vacant bosom turn ? 

And who would then remain behind 
To honour thine abandonM Urn ? 
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No, no — it is my sorrow's pride 

That last dear duty to fulfil ; 
Though all the world forget beside, 

'Tis meet that I remember still. 

For well I know, that such had been 
Thy gentle care for him, who now 

Unmoum'd shall quit this mortal scene, 
Where none regarded him, but thou : 

And, oh ! I feel in thcU was given 
A blessing never meant for me ; 

Thou wert too like a dream of Heaven, 

For earthly Love to merit thee. 

March 14, z8xa. 



FROM THE FRENCH. 

i^GLE, beauty and poet, has two little crimes ; 
She makes her own face, and does not make 
her rhymes. 



ON A CORNELIAN HEART WHICH 
WAS BROKEN. 

Ill-fated Heart ! and can it be, 
That thou should'st thus be rent in twain ? 

Have years of care for thine and thee 
Alike been all employed in vain ? 

Yet precious seems each shattered part. 
And every fragment dearer grown, 

Since he who wears thee feels thou art 
A fitter emblem of his ovm, 

March 16, iSza. 
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LINES TO A LADY WEEPING.** 

Weep, daughter of a royal line, 
A Sire's disgrace, a realm's decay; 

Ah! happy if each tear of thine 
Conld wash a father's feolt away! 

Weep — for thy tears are Virtue's tears — 
Anspicious to these saffering isles ; 

And be each drop in future yeais 
Repaid thee by thy people's smiles f 

March 1819. 



THE CHAIN I GAVE. 

FROM THE TURKISH. 

The chain I gave was fair to view. 
The lute I added sweet in sound ; 

The heart that offer'd both was true. 
And ill deserved the fate it found. 

These gifts were charm'd by secret spell, 
Thy truth in absence to divine ; 

And they have done their duty well, — 
Alas ! they could not teach thee thine. 

That chain was firm in every link. 
But not to bear a stranger's touch ; 

That lute was sweet — ^till thou could'st think 
In other hands its notes were such. 

Let him who from thy neck unbound 
The chain which shiver'd in his grasp. 

Who saw that lute refuse to sound, 
Restring the chords, renew the clasp. 
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When thou wert changed, they alter'd too ; 
The chain is broke, the music mute. 

*Tis past— to them and thee adieu- 
False heart, frail chain, and silent lute. 



LINES WRITTEN ON A BLANK 
LEAF OF "THE PLEASURES OF 
MEMORY." 

Absent or present, still to thee. 

My friena, what magic spells belong ! 

As all can tell, who share, like me. 
In turn thy converse,^ and thy song. 

But when the dreaded hour shall come 
By Friendship ever deemed too nigh. 

And ** Memory " o*er her Druid's tomb 
Shall weep that aught of thee can die, 

How fondly will she then repay 
Thy homage offer'd at her shrine, 

And blend, while ages roll away. 
Her name immortally with thine! 

AprU Z9, i8za. 



' ADDRESS, 

SPOKEN AT THE OPENING OF DRURY-LANE 
THEATRE, SATURDAY, OCTOBER ID, iSia.** 

In one dread night our city saw, and sigh'd, 
Bow'd to the dust, the Drama's tower of pride ; 
In one short hour beheld the blazing fane, 
Apollo sink, and Shakspeare cease to reign. 
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Ye who beheld, (oh ! sight admired and 

moum'd, 
Whose radiance mock'd the ruin it adom'd !) 
Through clouds of fire the massy fragments 

riven, 
Like Israel's pillar, chase the night from heaven ; 
Saw the long column of revolving flames 
Shake its red shadow o'er the startled Thames,^ 
While thousands, throng'd around the burning 

dome. 
Shrank back appall'd, and trembled for their 

home. 
As glared the volumed blaze, and ghastly shone 
The skies, with lightnings awful as their own. 
Till blackening ashes and the lonely wall 
Usurp'd the Muse's realm, and marked her fall; 
Say — shall this new, nor less aspiring pile, 
Rear'd where once rose the mightiest m our isle, 
Know the same favour which the former knew, 
A shrine for Shakspeare — worthy him ^xAyoul 

Yes — it shall be — the magic of that name 
Defies the scythe of time, the torch of flame; 
On the same spot still consecrates the scene. 
And bids the Drama be where she hath been : 
This fabric's birth attests the potent spell— 
Indulge our honest pride, and say, How well I 

As soars this fane to emulate the last, 
Oh ! might we draw our omens from the past. 
Some hour propitious to our prayers may boast 
Names such as hallow still the dome we lost. 
On Drury first your Siddons' thrilling art 
O'erwhelm'd the gentlest, storm'd the sternest 
heart* 
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On Dniry, Garrick's latest laurels grew ; 
Here your last tears retiring Roscius drew, 
Sigh'd his last thanks, and wept his last adieu : 
But still for living wit the wreaths may bloom, 
That only waste their odours o'er the tomb. 
Such Drury claim'd and claims — nor you refuse 
One tribute to revive his slumbering muse ; 
With garlands deck your own Menander's head, 
Nor hoard your honours idly for the dead. 
Dear are the days which made our annals bright, 
Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley*^ ceased to write. 
Heirs to their labours, like all high-bom heirs. 
Vain of our ancestry as they of theirs ; 
While thus Remembrance borrows Banquo's 

glass 
To claim the sceptred shadows as they pass. 
And we the mirror hold, where imaged shine 
Immortal names, emblazon'd on our line. 
Pause — ere their feebler offspring you condemn. 
Reflect how hard the task to rival them ! 

Friends of the stage I to whom both Players 
and Plays 
Must sue alike for pardon or for praise, 
Whose judging voice and eye alone direct 
The boundless power to cherish or reject ; 
If e'er frivolity has led to fame. 
And made us blush that you forebore tc blame ; 
If e'er the sinking stage could condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste it dare not mend, 
All past reproach may present scenes refute. 
And censure, wisely loud, be justly mute \^ 
Oh ! since your fiat stamps the Drama's laws, 
Forbear to mock us with misplaced applause ; 
So pride shall doubly nerve the actor's powers, 
And reason's voice be echo'd back by ours ! 
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This greeting o'er, the ancient rule obey'd. 
The Drama's homage by her herald paid, 
Receive our welcome too, whose every tone 
Springs from our hearts, and fain would win 

your own. 
The curtain rises — ^may our stage unfold 
Scenes not unworthy Drury's days of old ! 
Britons our judges, Nature for our guide, 
Still may we please — ^long, long may you preside. 

PARENTHETICAL ADDRESS." 

BY DR PLAGIARY. 

ffalfsUUn^ with acknowledgments, to be spoken in an 
inarticulate voice by Master P. at the opening of 
the next new theatre. Stolen parts marked with 
the inverted commas of quotation -^os " **. 

•* When energising objects men pursue," 
Then Lord knows what is writ by Lord knows 

who, 
** A modest monologue you here survey," 
Hiss'd from the theatre the " other day," 
As if Sir Fretful wrote " the slumberous" verse, 
And gave his son " the rubbish " to rehearse. 
" Yet at the thing you'd never be amazed," 
Knew you the rumpus which the author raised ; 

* * Nor even here vour smiles would be represt," 
Knew yon these lines — the badness of the best, 
" Flame ! fire I and flame ! " (words borrowed 

from Lucretius,) 
'* Dread metaphors which open wounds " like 
issues ! 

* * And sleeping pangs awake — ^and — but away" 
(Confound me if I know what next to say). 
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** Lo Hope reviving re-expands her wings," 
And Master G — recites what Dr Busby sings ! — 
** If mighty things with small we may compare," 
(Translated from the grammar for the fair !) 
Dramatic '* spirit drives a conquering car," 
And bum*d poor Moscow like a tub of " tar." 
" This spirit Wellington has shown in Spain," 
To furnish melodrames for Drury Lane. 
" Another Marlborough points to Blenheim's 

story," 
And Geoi^e and I will dramatise it for ye. 

" In arts and sciences our isle hath shone " 
(This deep discovery is mine alone). 
**0h British poesy, whose powers inspire" 
My verse — or I'm a fool — ^and fame's a liar, 
•* Thee we invoke, your sister arts implore " 
With "smiles," and "lyres," and "pencils," 

and much more. 
These, if we win the Graces, too, we gain 
Disgraces^ too ! "inseparable train!" 
" Three who have stolen their witching airs 

from Cupid " 
(You all know what I mean, unless you're 

stupid) : 
" Harmonious throng " that I have kept in petto 
Now to produce in a "divine sestetto ! I 
" While Poesy," with these delightful doxies, 
" Sustains her part " in all the " upper '*boxes 1 
" Thus lifted gloriously, you'll soar along," 
Borne in the vast balloon of Busby's song ; 
" Shine in your farce, masque, scenery, and play" 
(For this last line George had a holiday). 
" Old Drury never, never soar'd so high," 
So says the manager, and so say I. 
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* * Bat hold, you say, this self-complacent boast ; " 
Is this the poem which the public lost ? 
"True — true — ^that lowers at once our mount- 
ing pride ; " 
But lo ; — ^the papers print what you deride. 
** *Tis ours to look on you — you hold the prize," 
*Tis twenty guineas , as they advertise I 
** A double blessing your rewards impart " — 
I wish I had them, then, with all my heart. 
** Our twofold feeling owns its twofold cause," 
Why son and I both beg for your applause. 
**When in your fostering beams you bid us 

My next subscription list shall say how much 

you give ! 

October i8z3. 



VERSES FOUND IN A SUMMER- 
HOUSE AT HALES-OWEN.» 

When Dryden's fool, "unknowing what he 

sought," 
His hours in whistling spent, "for want of 

thought," 
This guiltless oaf his vacancy of sense 
Supplied, and amply too, by innocence : 
Did modern swains, possessed of Cymon's 

powers. 
In Cymon's manner waste their leisure hours, 
Th' offended guests would not, with blushing, see 
These fair green walks disgraced by infamy. 
Severe the fate of modern fools, alas I 
When vice and folly mark them as they pass. 
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Like noxious reptiles o'er the whitened wall, 
The filth they leave still points out where they 
crawl. 



REMEMBER THEE I REMEMBER 

THEE! 

Remember thee ! remember thee ! 

Till Lethe quench life's burning stream. 
Remorse and shame shall cling to thee, 

And haunt thee like a feverish dream ! 

Remember thee ! Ay, doubt it not. 

Thy husband too shall think of thee : 
By neither shalt thou be forp;ot, 

ThoM false to him, thou Jund to me !*• 



TO TIME. 

Time ! on whose arbitrary wing 
The varying hours must flag or fly, 

Whose tardy winter, fleeting spring, 
But drag or drive us on to die — 

Hail thou ! who on mv birth bestow'd 
Those boons to all that know thee known; 

Yet better I sustain thy load, 
For now I bear the weight alone. 

I would not one fond heart should share 
The bitter moments thou hast given ; 

And pardon thee, since thou could'st spare 
All that I loved, to peace or heaven. 
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To them be joy or rest, on me 
Thy future ills shall press in vain ; 

I nothing owe but years to thee, 
A debt already paid in pain. 

Yet even that pain was some relief ; 

It felt, but still forgot thy power : 
The active agony of grief 

Retards, but never counts the hour. 

In joy I've sigh'd to think thy flight 
Would soon subside from swift to slow ; 

Thy cloud could overcast the light. 
But could not add a night to woe ; 

For then, however drear and daik» 
My soul was suited for thy sky ; 

One star alone shot forth a spark 
To prove thee —not Etermty. 

That beam hath sunk, and now thou art 
A blank ; a thing to count and curse, 

Through each dull tedious trifling part. 
Which all regret, yet all rehearse. 

One scene even thou canst not deform ; 

The limit of thy sloth or speed 
When future wanderers bear the storm 

Which we shall sleep too sound to heed. 

And I can smile to think how weak 
Thine efforts shortly shall be shown, 

When all the vengeance thou canst wreak 
Must fall npon — a nameless stone. 
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TRANSLATION OF A ROMAIC LOVE 

SONG. 

Ah ! Love was never yet without 
The pang, the agony, the doubt, 
Which rends my heart with ceaseless sigh, 
While day and night roll darkling by. 

Without one friend to hear my woe, 
I faint, I die beneath the blow. 
That Love had arrows, well I knew, 
Alas I I find them poisoned too. 

Birds, yet in freedom, shun the net 
Which Love around your haunts hath set ; 
Or, circled by his fatal fire. 
Your hearts shall bum, your hopes expire. 

A bird of free and careless wing 
Was I, through many a smiling spring ; 
But caught within the subtle snare, 
I bum, and feebly flutter there. 

Who ne*er have loved, and loved in vain ; 
Can neither feel nor pity pain. 
The cold repulse, the look askance. 
The lightning of Love's angry glance. 

In flattering dreams I deemed thee mine ; 
Now hope, and he who hoped, decline ; 
Like mdting wax, or withering flower, 
I feel my passion, and thy power. 
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My light of life I ah, tell me why 
That pouting lip, and alter'd eye? 
My bird of love ! my beauteous mate ! 
And art thou changed, and canst thou hate ? 

Mine eyes like wintry streams overflow? 
What wretch with me would barter woe ? 
My bird ! relent : one note could give 
A charm to bid thy lover live. 

My curdling blood, my madd'ning brain. 
In silent anguish I sustain ; 
And still thy heart, without partaking 
One pang, exults — while mine is breaking. 

Pour me the poison ; fear not thou I 
Thou canst not murder more than now : 
I*ve lived to curse my natal day, 
And Love, that thus can lingering slay. 

My wounded soul, my bleeding breast. 
Can patience preach thee into rest ? 
Alas ! too late, I dearly know 
That joy is harbinger of woe. 



THOU ART NOT FALSE, BUT THOU 
ART FICKLE. 

Thou art not false, but thou art fickle, 
To those thyself so fondly sought ; 

The tears that thou hast forced to trickle 
Are doubly bitter from that thought : 

nris this which breaks the heart thou grievest. 

Too well thou lov*st — too soon thou leavest. 
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The wholly false the heart despises, 

And spurns deceiver and deceit ; 
But she who not a thought disguises, 

Whose love is as sincere as sweet, — 
When she can change who loved so truly. 
It feels what mine has felt so newly. 

To dream of joy and wake to sorrow 
Is doom'd to all who love or live ; 

And if, when conscious on the morrow. 
We scarce our fancy can forgive, 

That cheated us in slumber only. 

To leave the waking soul more lonely. 

What must they feel whom no false vision 
But truest, tenderest passion warm*d? 

Sincere, but swift in sad transition : 
As if a dream alone had charmed ? 

Ah I sure such grief is fancy's scheming. 

And all thy change can be but dreaming 1 



ON BEING ASKED WHAT WAS THE 
" ORIGIN OF LOVE." 

The " Origin of Love I"— Ah, why 
That cruel question ask of me, 

When thou may*st read in many an eye 
He starts to life on seeing thee ? 

And should*st thou seek his end to know I 
My heart forebodes, my fears foresee, 

He'll linger long in silent woe ; 
But live — until I cease to be. 
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REMEMBER HIM, WHOM PASSION'S 

POWER. 

Remember him, whom passion's power 

Severely, deeply, vainly proved : 
Remember thou that dangerous hour, 

When neither fell, though both were loved. 

That yielding breast, that 'melting eye, 

Too much invited to be bless'd : 
That gentle prayer, that pleading sigh. 

The wilder wish reproved, repress'd. 

Oh 1 let me feel that all I lost 

But saved thee all that conscience fears ; 
And blush for every pang it cost 

To spare the vain remorse of years. 

Yet think of this when many a tongue. 
Whose busy accents whisper blame, 

Would do the heart that loved thee wrong, 
And brand a nearly blighted name. 

Think that, whate'er to others, thou 
Hast seen each selfish thought subdued : 

I bless thy purer soul even now. 
Even now, in midnight solitude. 

Oh, God I that we had met in time. 
Our hearts as fond, thy hand more free ; 

When thou hadst loved withoutfa'crime. 
And I been less unworthy thee I 
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Far may thy days, as heretofore, 
From this our gaudy world be past ! 

And that too bitter moment o'er, 
Oh ! may such trial be thy last. 

This heart, alas ! perverted long, 
Itself destroyed might there destroy ; 

To meet thee m the glittering throng, 
Would wake Presumption's hope of joy. 

Then to the things whose bliss or woe. 
Like mine, is wild and worthless all, 

That world resign — such scenes forego. 
Where those who feel must surely fall. 

Thy youth, thy charms, thy tenderness, 
Thy soul from long seclusion pure ; 

From what even here hath pass'd, may guess 
What there thy bosom must endure. 

Oh ! pardon that imploring tear, 
Since not by Virtue shed in vain, 

My frenzy drew from eyes so dear ; 
For me they shall not weep again. 

Though long and mournful must it be, . 

The thought that we no more may meet ; 
Yet I deserve the stem decree. 

And almost deem the sentence sweet. 

Still, had I loved thee less, my heart 
Had then less sacrificed to thine ; 

It felt not half so much to part 
As if its guilt had made thee mine. 



X813. 



VOL. IV. 
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ON LORD THURLOWS POEMS." 

When Thurlow this damn'd nonsense sent, 

(I hope I am not violent) 

Nor men nor gods knew what he meant. 

And since not even our Rogers' praise 

To common sense his thoughts could raise — 

Why would they let him print his lays ? 



« * * ♦ « 

To me, divine Apollo, grant — O ! 
Hermilda's first and second canto, 
I'm fitting up a new portmanteau ; 

And thus to furnish decent lining. 

My own and others* bays I'm twining, — 

So, gentle Thurlow, throw me thine in. 

to LORD THURLOW. 

** I lay my branch of laurel down. 
Then thus to form Apollo's crown, 
Let eyery other bring his own." 

Lord Thurl<mt lines to Mr Rcg^rt. 

** Ilay my branch of laurel down,^* 

Thou "lay thy branch of laurel down I*' 

Why, what thou'st stole is not enow ; 
And, were it lawfully thine own. 

Does Rogers want it most, or thou ? 
Keep to thyself thy wither'd bough, 

Or send it back to Doctor Donne : 
Were justice done to both, I trow. 

He'd have but little, and thou — ^none. 
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" Then thus to form Apollds crofum.^ 
A crown I why, twist it how you will. 
Thy chaplet must be foolscap still. 
When next you visit Delphi's town, 

Enquire among^st your fellow-lodgers. 
They'll tell you Phoebus gave his crown, 

Some years before your birth, to Rogers. 

" Let every other bring his oivn," 

When coals to Newcastle are carried. 

And owls sent to Athens, as wonders. 
From his spouse when the Regent's unmarried. 

Or Liverpool weeps o'er his blunders ; 
When Tories and Whigs cease to quarrel, 

When Castlereagh's wife has an heir, 
Then Rogers shall ask us for laurel, 

And thou shalt have plenty to spare. . 



TO THOMAS MOORE. 

WRITTEN THE EVENING BEFORE HIS VISIT TO 
MR LEIGH HUNT IN HORSEMONGER LANE 
GAOL, MAY 19, 1 813. 

Oh you, who in all names can tickle the town, 
Anacreon, Tom Little, Tom Moore, or Tom 

Brown, — 
For hang me if I know of which you may most 

brag. 
Your Quarto two-pounds, or your Two-penny 

Post Bag ; 
« * * * « 

But now to my letter — io yours 'tis an answer — 
To-morrow be with me, as soon as you can, sir. 
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All readyand dress'd forproceeding tospungeon 
(According to compact) the wit in the dungeon — 
Pray Phoebus at length our political malice 
May not get us lodgings within the same palace ! 
I suppose that to-night you're engaged with 

some codgers, 
And for Sotheby's Blues have deserted Sam 

Rogers ; 
And ly though with cold I have nearly my death 

got, 
Must put on my breeches, and wait on the 

Heathcote ; 
But to-morrow, at four, we will both play the 

Scurra^ 
And you'll be Catullus, the Regent Mamurra." 

[First published ia 1830.] 



IMPROMPTU, IN REPLY TO A 
FRIEND. 

When, from the heart where Sorrow sits, 

Her dusky shadow mounts too high. 
And o'er the changing aspect flits, 

And clouds the brow, or fills the eye ; 
Heed not that gloom, which soon shall sink : 

My thoughts their dungeon know too well ; 
Back to my breast the wanderers shrink. 

And droop within their silent cell.^ 

S^tember 18x3. 
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SONNET, TO GENEVRA. 

Thine eyes* blue tenderness, thy long fair hair, 
And the wan lustre of thy features — caught 
From contemplation — where serenely 
wrought, 
Seems Sorrow's softness charm'd from its 

despair — 
Have thrown such speaking sadness in thine air. 
That— but I know thy blessed bosom fraught 
With mines of unalloyed and stainless 
thought — 
I should have deem'd theedoom*d to earthly care. 
With such an aspect, by his colours blent, 

When from his beauty-breathing pencil bom, 
(Except that thou hast nothing to repent). 
The Magdalen of Guido saw the mom — 
Such seem'st thou — but how much more ex- 
cellent! 
With nought Remorse can claim — nor Virtue 
scom. 

December 17, x8i3.»' 

SONNET, TO THE SAME. 

Thy cheek is pale with thought, but not from woe. 
And yet so lovely, that if Mirth could flush 
Its rose of whiteness with the brightest blush. 

My heart would wish away that ruder glow : 

And dazzle not thy deep-blue eyes — ^but, oh ! 
While gazing on them sterner eyes will gush, 
And into mine my mother's weakness rush. 

Soft as the last drops round heaven's airy bow. 

For, through my longdark lashes low depending. 
The soul of melancholy Gentleness 
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Gleams like a seraph from tbe sky descending. 
Above all pain, yet pitying aU distress ; 

At once such majesty with sweetness blending, 
I wofship more, bat cannot love thee less. 

December 17, 1813. 

FROM THE PORTUGUESE. 

" TU MI CHAMAS." 

In moments to delight devoted, 

" My life ! " with tenderest tone, you cry ; 
Dear words I on which my heart had doted. 

If yonth could neither fade nor die. 

To death even hours like these must roll. 
Ah ! then repeat those accents never ; 

Or change " my life ! " into " my soul ! " 
Which, like my love, exists for ever. 

ANOTHER VERSION. 

Yon call me still your life, — Oh ! change the 
word- 
Life is as transient as the inconstant sigh : 

Say rather I'm your soul; more just that name, 
For, like the soul, my love can never die. 

THE DEVIL'S DRIVE; 

AN UNFINISHED RHAPSODY. ^ 

The Devil retum'd to hell by two, 

And he stay'd at home till five ; 
When he dined on some homicides done in 
ragout^ 

And a rebel or so in an Irish stew. 
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And sausages made of a self-slain Jew — 
And bethought himself what next to do, 

" And," quoth he, " I'll take a drive. 
I walk*d in the morning, I'll ride to-ni^ht ; 
In darkness my children take most delight, 

And I'll see how my favourites thrive. 

''And what shall I ride in?" quoth Lucifer 
then — 

** If I foUow'd my taste, indeed, 
I should mount in a wagon of wounded men. 

And smile to see them bleed. 
But these will be fumish'd again and again, 

And at present my purpose is speed ; 
To see my manor as much as I may. 
And watch that no souls shall be poach'd away. 

" I have a state-coach at Carlton House, 

A chariot in Sejrmour Place ; 
But they're lent to two friends, who make me 
amends. 

By driving my favourite pace ; 
And they handle their reins with such a grace, 
I have something for both at the end of their race, 

•* So now for the earth to take my chance:** 
Then up to the earth sprung he ; 

And makin&r a jump from Moscow to France, 
He stepp d across the sea. 

And rested his hoof on a turnpike road. 

No very great way from a bishop's abode. 

But first as he flew, I forgot to say. 
That he hover'd a moment upon his way, 

To look upon Leipsic plain ; 
And so sweet to his eye was its sulphury glare. 
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And so soft to his ear was the cry of despair, 
That he perch'd on a mountain of slain ; 

And he gazed with delight from its growing 
height, 

Nor often on earth had he seen such a sight. 
Nor his work done half as well : 

For the field ran so red with the blood of the dead, 
That it blush'd like the waves of hell ! 

Then loudly, and wildly, and long laugh'd he : 

" Methinks they have here little need of met " 
• * * • • 

But the softest note that soothed his ear 

Was the sound of a widow sighing ; 
And the sweetest sight was the icy tear. 
Which horror froze in the blue eye clear 

Of a maid by her lover lying — 
As round her fell her long fair hair ; 
,And she look'd to heaven with that frenzied air. 
Which seem'd to ask if a CJod were there I 
And, stretch'd by the wall of a ruin'd hut. 
With its hollow cheek, and eyes half shut, 

A child of famine dying : 
And the carnage begun, when resistance is done. 

And the fall of the vainly flying ! 

« « • • « 

But the Devil has reached our cliffs so white. 

And what did he there, I pray ? 
If his eyes were good, he but saw by night 

What we see every day : 
But he made a tour, and kept a journal 
Of all the wondrous sights nocturnal. 
And he sold it in shares to \i)iQMen of the Raw, 
Who bid pretty well — ^but they cheated him, 
though ! 
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The Devil first saw, as he thought, the Mail, 

Its coachman and his coat ; 
So instead of a pistol he cock'd his tail, 

And seized him by the throat : 
" Aha ! " quoth he, " what have we here ? 
Tis a new barouche, and an ancient peer ! '' 

So he sat him on his box again, 

And bade him have no fear. 
But be true to his club, and stanch to his rein. 

His brothel, and his beer ; 
" Next to seeing a lord at the council board, 
I would rather see him here." 

***** 

The Devil gat next to Westminster, 

And he turn'd to** the room "of the Commons; 

But he heard, as he purposed to enter in there ; 
That " the Lords " had received a summons; 

And he thought, as a '* quondam aristocrat," 

He might peep at the peers, though to ^^ar them 
were flat ; 

And he walk'd up the house so like one of our 
own. 

That they say that he stood pretty near the throne. 

He saw the Lord Liverpool seemingly wise. 
The Lord Westmoreland certainly silly. 

And Johnny of Norfolk — a man of some size — 
And Chatham, so like his friend Billy ; 

And he saw the tears in Lord Eldon's eyes, 
Because the Catholics would not rise. 
In spite of his prayers and his prophecies ; 

And he heard — which set Satan himself a 
staring — 

A certain Chief Justice say something like 
swearing. 
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And the Devil was shock'd — and quoth he, 

** I must go, 
For I find we have much better manners below: 
If thus he harangues when he passes my border, 
I shall hint to friend Moloch to call him to order. " 



WINDSOR POETICS. 

Lines comj^osed on the occasion of His Royal Highness 
the Prince Regent being seen standing between the 
coffins of Henry VIII. and Charles I., in the roya 
vault at Windsor. 

Famed for contemptuous breach of sacred ties. 
By headless Charles see heartless Henry lies ; 
Between them stands another sceptred thing — 
It moves, it reigns — in all but name, a king : 

Charles to his people, Henry to his wife, 
— In him the double tyrant starts to life : 
Justice and death have mix'd their dust in vain, 
Each royal vampire wakes to life again. 
Ah, what can tombs avail! — ^since these disgoi^e 
The blood and dust ofboth — to mould a George. *• 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC.«> 

I SPEAK not, I trace not, I breathe notthyname. 
There is grief in the sound, there is guilt in 

the fame : 
But the tear which now bums on my cheek 

may impart 
The deep thoughts that dwell in that silence of 

heart. 
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Too brief for our passion, too long for onr peace, 

Were those hours — can their joy or their bitter- 
ness cease ? 

We repent, we abjure, we will break from our 
chain, — 

We will part, we will fly to — unite it again I 

Oh ! thine be the gladness, and mine be the guilt! 
Forgive me, adored one ! — ^forsake, if thou wilt; — 
But the heart which is thine shall expire un- 

dabased. 
And man shall not break it — whatever thou 

mayst. 

And stem to the haughty, but humble to thee, 
This soul, in its bitterest blackness, shall be : 
And our days seem as swift, and our moments 

more sweet. 
With thee by my side, than with worlds at our 

feet 

One sigh of thy sorrow, one look of thy love. 
Shall turn me or fix, shall reward or reprove ; 
And the heartless may wonder at all I resign — 
Thy lip shall reply, not to them, but to mine. 

May Z814. 

ADDRESS INTENDED TO BE RE- 
CITED AT THE CALEDONIAN 
MEETING. 

Who hath not glow'd above the page where fame 
Hath fix'd high Caledon*s unconquer'd name ; 
The mountain-land which spurn'd the Roman 

chain. 
And baffled back the fiery-crested Dane, 



I 
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Whose "bright claymore and hardihood of hand 
No foe could tame — no t3nrant could command? 
That race isgone — butstill their childrenbreathe. 
And glory crowns them with redoubled wreath : 
O'er Gael and Saxon mingling banners shine, 
And, England ! add their stubborn strength to 

thine. 
The blood which flow'd with Wallace, flows as 

free, 
But now 'tis only shed for fame and thee ! 
Oh ! pass not by the northern veteranV claim. 
But give support — the world hath given him 

fame 1 

The humbler ranks, the lowly brave, who bled 
While cheerly following where the mighty led — 
Who sleep beneath the undistinguisird sod 
Where happier comrades in their triumph trod, 
To us bequeath — *tis all their fate allows — 
The sireless offspring and the lonely spouse : 
She on high Albyn's dusky hills may raise 
The tearful eye in melancholy gaze. 
Or view, while shadowy auguries disclose 
The Highland Seer*s anticipated woes. 
The bleeding phantom of each martial form 
Dim in the cloud, or darkling in the storm ; 
While sad, she chants the solitary song. 
The soft lament for him who tarries long — 
For him, whose distant relics vainly crave 
The Coronach's wild requiem to the brave ! 

*Tis Heaven — not man — must charm away 
the woe. 
Which bursts when Nature's feelings newly flow; 
Yet tenderness and time may rob the tear 
Of half its bitterness for one so dear ; 
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A nation's gratitude perchance may spread 

A thomless pillow for the widow'd head ; 

May lighten well her heart's maternal care, 

And wean from penury the soldier's heir. 

May 28x4. 



FRAGMENT OF AN EPISTLE TO 
THOMAS MOORE. 

* 'What say II " — not a syllable further in prose; 
I'm your man "of all measures," dear Tom, — 

so, here goes ! 
Here goes, for a swim on the stream of old Time, 
On those buoyant supporters, the bladders of 

rhyme. 
If our weight breaks them down, and we sink 

in the flood, 
We are smother'd, at least, in respectable mud, 
Where the Divers of Bathos lie drown'd in a heap. 
And Southey'slast Pseanhaspillow'dhissleep; — 
That "Felo de se," who, half drunk with his 

malmsey, 
Walk'd out of his depth and was lost in a calm sea. 
Singing '* Glory to God " in a spick and span 

stanza. 
The like (since Tom Stemhold was choked) 

never man saw. 
The papers have told you, no doubt, of the fusses, 
The fStes, and the gapings to get at these 

Russes,'' — 
Of his Majesty's suite, up from coachman to 

Hetman, 
And what dignity decks the flat face of the 

great man. 
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I saw him, last week, at two balls and a party, — 
For a prince, his demeanour was rather too 

.hearty. 
You know we are used to quite different graces. 

The Czar's look, I own, was much brighter 

and brisker, 
But then he is sadly deficient in whisker ; 
And wore but a starless blue coat, and in kersey- 
-mere breeches whbk*d round, in a waltz with 

the Jersey, 

Who, lovely as ever, seem'd just as delighted 

With majesty's presence as those she invited. 
♦ •♦ » ♦ * 

IUM4 18x4. 

CONDOLATORY ADDRESS TO SARAH, 
COUNTESS OF JERSEY, 

ON THE regent's RETURNING HER PICTURE 
TO MRS MEE.^ 

When the vain triumph of the imperial lord, 
Whom servile Rome obey'd, and yet abhorr'd. 
Gave to the vulgar gaze each glonous bust. 
That left a likeness of the brave, or just ; 
What most admired each scrutinising eye 
Of all that deck'd that passing pageantry ? 
What spread from face to face that wondering air? 
The thought of Brutus — ^for his was not there I 
That absence proved his worth, — that absence 

fix'd 
His memory on the longing mind, unmix'd ; 
And more decreed his glory to endure. 
Than all a gold Colossus could secure. 
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If thus, fair Jersey, our desiring gaze 
Search for thy form, in vain and mute amaze. 
Amidst those pictured charms, whose loveliness. 
Bright though they be, thine own had rendered 

less; 
If he, that vain old man, whom truth admits 
Heir of his father's crown, and of his wits, 
If his corrupted eye, and wither'd heart. 
Could with thy gentle image bear depart ; 
That tasteless shame be hisy and ours the grief. 
To gaze on Beauty's band without its chief: 
Yet comfort still one selfish thought imparts, 
We lose the portrait, but preserve our hearts. 

What can his vaulted gallery now disclose ? 
A garden with all flowers — except the rose ; — 
A fount that only wants its living stream ; 
A night, with every star, save Dian's beam. 
Lost to our eyes the present forms shall be. 
That turn from tracing them to dream of thee; 
And more on that recalled resemblance pause. 
Than all he shaU not force on our applause. 

Long may thy yet meridian lustre snine. 
With all that Virtue asks of Homage thine : 
The symmetry of youth, the grace of mien. 
The eye that gladdens, and the brow serene ; 
The glossy darkness of that clustering hair, 
Whidi shades, yet shows that forehead more 

than fair ! 
Eachglancethat wins us, and the life that throws 
A spell which will not let our looks repose. 
But turn to gaze again, and find anew 
Some charm that well rewards another view. 
These are not lessened, these are still as bright. 
Albeit too dazzling for a dotard's sight ; 
And those must wait till ev'ry charm is gone, 
To please the paltry heart that pleases none; — 
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That dull cold sensualist, whose sickly eye 
In envious dimness pass'd thy portrait by ; 
Who rack'd his little spirit to combine 
Its hate of FreedonCs loveliness, and thine. 

August i.^\\. 



TO BELSHAZZAR. 

Belshazzar ! from the banquet turn, 

Nor in thy sensual fulness fall ; 
Behold I while yet before thee burn 

The graven words, the glowing wall. 
Many a despot men miscall 

Crown'd and anointed from on high ; 
But thou, the weakest, worst of all — 

Is it not written, thou must die ? 

Go ! dash the roses from thy brow — 

Grey hairs but poorly wreathe with them ; 
Youth's garlands misbecome thee now. 

More than thy very diadem, 
Where thou hast tamish'd every gem : — 

Then throw the worthless bauble by. 
Which, worn by thee, ev'n slaves contemn ; 

And learn like better men to die ! 

Oh ! early in the balance weigh'd. 

And ever light of word and worth. 
Whose soul expired ere youth decay*d. 

And left thee but a mass of earth. 
To see thee moves the scorner*s mirth : 

But tears in Hope's averted eye 
Lament that even thou hadst birth — 

Unfit to govern, live, or die. 
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ELEGIAC STANZAS ON THE DEATH 
OF SIR PETER PARKER, BART." 

There is a tear for all that die, 
A mourner o'er the humblest grave ; 

But nations swell the funeral cry, 
And Triumph weeps above the brave. 

For them is Sorrow's purest sigh 
O'er Ocean's heaving bosom sent : 

In vain their bones unburied lie. 
All earth becomes their monument ! 

A tomb is theirs on every page. 

An epitaph on every tongue : 
The present hours, the future age, 

For them bewail, to them belong. 

For them the voice of festal mirth 
Grows hush'd, their nanu the only sound ; 

While deep Remembrance pours to Worth 
The goblet's tributary round. 

A theme to crowds that knew them not. 

Lamented l)y admiring foes. 
Who would not share their glorious lot ? 

Who would not die the death they chose ? 

And, gallant Parker ! thus enshrined 
Thy life, thy fall, thy fame shall be ; 

And early valour, glowing, find 
A model in thy memory. 

VOL. IV. L 
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But there are breasts that bleed with thee 

In woe, that glory cannot quell ; 
And shuddering hear of victory, 

Where one so dear, so dauntless, fell. 

Where shall they turn to mourn thee less ? 

When cease to hear thy cherish'd name ? 
Time cannot teach forgetfulness. 

While Griefs full heart is fed by Fame. 

Alas I for them, though not for thee, 
They cannot choose but weep the more ; 

Deep for the dead the grief must be. 
Who ne'er gave cause to mourn before. 

October 1814. 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC." 

*' O Lachrymarum fons, tenero sacros 
Ducentium ortus ex animo : quater 
Felix ! in imo aui scatentem 
Pectore te, pia Nympha, sensit." 

Gray's PoemaUu 

There's not a joy the world can give like that 

it takes away. 
When the glow of early thought declines in 

feeling's dull decay ; 
*Tis not on youth's smooth cheek the blush 

alone, which fades so fast. 
But the tender bloom of heart is gone, ere 

youth itself be past. 

Then the few whose spirits float above the 

wreck of happiness 
Are driven o'er the shoals of guilt or ocean of 

excess : 
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The magnet of their course is gone, or only 

points in vain 
The shore to which their shiver'd sail shall 

never stretch again. 

Then the mortal coldness of the soul like death 

itself comes down ; 
It cannot feel for others' woes, it dare not 

dream its own ; 
That heavy chill has frozen o'er the fountain 

of our tears, 
And though the eye may sparkle still, 'tis 

where the ice appears. 

Though wit may flash from fluent lips, and 

mirth distract the breast, 
Through midnight hours that yield no more 

their former hope of rest ; 
*Tis but as ivy-leaves aroimd the ruin'd turret 

wreath. 
All green and wildly fresh without, but worn 

and grey beneath. 

Oh could I feel as I have felt,— or be what I 

have been. 
Or weep as I could once have wept, o'er many 

a vanished scene ; 
As springs in deserts found seem sweet, all 

brackish though they be, 
Soy 'midst the withered waste of life, those tears 

would flow to me. 

March 1815. 
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STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

There be none of Beauty's daughters 

With a magic like thee ; 
And like music on the waters 

Is thy sweet voice to me : 
When, as if its sound were causing 
The charmed ocean's pausing, 
The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the luU'd winds seem dreaming : 

And the midnight moon is weaving 
Her bright chain o'er the deep ; 

Whose breast is gently heaving, 
As an infant's asleep : 

So the spirit bows before thee, 

To listen and adore thee ; 

With a full but soft emotion, 

Like the swell of Summer's ocean. 



ON NAPOLEON'S ESCAPE FROM 

ELBA. 

Once fairly set out on his party of pleasure. 
Taking towns at his liking, and crowns at his 

leisure 
From Elba to Lyons and Paris he goes. 
Making balls far the ladies, and btrws to his foes. 

March 27, 18x5. 
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ODE FROM THE FRENCH. 

I. 

We do not curse thee, Waterloo, 
Though Freedom's blood thy plain bedew ; 
There *twas shed, but is not sunk — 
Rising from each gory trunk. 
Like the water-spout from ocean, 
With a strong and growing motion — 
It soars, and mingles in the air, 
With that of lost Labedoy^re — 
With that of him whose honoured grave 
Contains the ** bravest of the brave." 
A crimson cloud it spreads and glows, 
But shall return to whence it rose ; 
When *tis full 'twill burst asunder — 
Never yet was heard such thunder 
As then shall shake the world with wonder- 
Never yet was seen such lightning 
As o'er heaven shall then be bright 'ning ! 
Like the Wormwood Star foretold 

By the sainted Seer of old, 
Show'ring down a fiery flood, 
Turning rivers into blood. •* 



II. 

The Chief has fallen, but not by you, 

Vanquishers of Waterloo 1 

When the soldier citizen 

Sway'd not o'er his fellow-men — 

Save in deeds that led them on 

Where Glory smiled on Freedom's son — 
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Who, of all the despots banded. 
With that youthful chief competed ? 
Who could boast o*er France defeated, 
Till lone Tyranny commanded ? 
Till, goaded by ambition's sting. 
The Hero sunk into the King ? 
Then he fell : — so perish all, 
Who would men by man enthral ! 



III. 

And thou, too, of the snow-white plume ! 
Whose realm refused thee ev'n a tomb ;•• 
Better hadst thou still been leading 
France o'er hosts of hirelings bleeding, 
Than sold thyself to death and shame 
For a meanly royal name ; 
Such as he of Naples wears. 
Who thy blood-bought title bears. 
Little didst thou deem, when dashing 
On thy war-horse through the ranks. 
Like a stream which burst its banks. 
While helmets cleft, and sabres clashing. 
Shone and shiver'd fast around thee — 
Of the fate at last which found thee : 
Was that haughty plume laid low 
By a slave's dishonest blow ? 
Once — as the Moon sways o'er the tide, 
It roU'd in air, the warrior's guide ; 
Through the smoke-created night 
Of the black and sulphurous fight. 
The soldier raised his seeking eye 
To catch that crest's ascendancy, — 
And, as it onward rolling rose. 
So moved his heart upon our foes* 
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There, where death's brief pang was quickest. 
And the battle's wreck lay thidcest, 
Strewed beneath the advancing banner 

Of the eagle's burning crest — 
(There with thunder-clouds to fan her. 

Who could then her wing arrest — 

Victory beaming from her breast ?) 
While the broken line enlarging 

Fell, or fled along the plain ; 
There be sure was Murat charging 1 

There he ne'er shall charge again I 



IV. 

O'er glories gone the invaders march, 

Weeps Triumph o'er each levellHl arch — 

But let freedom rejoice. 

With her heart in her voice ; 

But, her hand on her sword, 

Doubly shall she be adored ; 

France hath twice too well been taught 

The " mg^al lesson " dearly bought — 

Her safety sits not on a throne, 

With Capet or Napoleon 1 

But in equal rights and laws. 

Hearts and hands in one great cause — 

Freedom', such as God hath given 

Unto all beneath his heaven. 

With their breath, and from their birth. 

Though guilt would sweep it from the earth ; 

With a fierce and lavish hand 

Scattering nations' wealth like sand ; 

Pouring nations' blood like water. 

In imperial seas of slaughter ! 
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V. 

But the heart and the mind. 
And the voice of mankind, 
Shall arise in communion — 
And who shall resist that proud union ? 
The time is past when swords subdued — 
Man may die — the soul's renewed : 
Even in this low world of care 
Freedom ne*er shall want an heir ; 
Millions breathe but to inherit 
Her for ever bounding spirit — 
When once more her hosts assemble, 
Tyrants shall believe and tremble — 
Smile thee at this idle threat ? 
Crimson tears will follow yet.®' 



FROM THE FRENCH.«« 

I. 

Must thou go, my glorious Chief, 

Sever*d from thy ftiithful few ? 
Who can tell thy warrior's grief. 

Maddening o'er that long adieu ? 
Woman's love, and friendship's zeal, 

Dear as both have been to me — 
What are they to all I feel, 

With a soldier's faith for thee ? 

II. 

Idol of the soldier's soul ! 

First in fight, but mightiest now : 
Many could a world control ; 

Thee alone no doom can bow. 
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By thy side for years I dared 
Death ; and envied those who fell 

When their dying shout was heard 
Blessing him they served so well.^ 

III. 

Would that I were cold with those 

Since this hour I live to see ; 
When the doubts of coward foes 

Scarce dare trust a man with thee ! 
Dreading each should set thee free, 

Oh ! although in dungeons pent, 
All their chains were light to me. 

Gazing on thy soul unbent. 

IV. 

Would the sycophants of him 

Now so deaf to duty's prayer, 
Were his borrowed glories dim. 

In his native darkness share ? 
Were that world this hour his own 

All thou calmly dost resign, 
Could he purchase with that throne 

Hearts like those which still are thine. 

V. 

My chief, my king, my friend, adieu ! 

Never did I droop before ; 
Never to my sovereign sue. 

As his foes I now implore : 
All I ask is to divide 

Every peril he must brave ; 
Sharing by the hero's side 

His fall, his exile, and his grave. 
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ON THE STAR OF "THE LEGION 
OF HONOUR." 

[from the FRENCH.] 

Star of the brave I— whose beam hath shed 

Such glor^ o*er the quick and dead — 

Thou radiant and adored deceit ! 

Which millions rush*d in arms to greet, — 

Wild meteor of immortal birth I 

Why rise in Heaven to set on Earth ? 

Souls of slain heroes form'd thy rays ; 
Eternity flashed through thy blaze ; * 
The music of thy martial sphere 
Was fame on high and honour here ; 
And thy light broke on human eyes. 
Like a volcano of the skies. 

Like lava roU'd thy stream of blood. 
And swept down empires with its flood ; 
Earth rock'd beneath thee to her base. 
As thou didst lighten through all space ; 
And the shorn Sun grew dim in air. 
And set while thou wert dwelling there. 

Before thee rose, and with thee grew, 

A rainbow of the loveliest hue 

Of three bright colours,'* each divine, 

And fit for that celestial sign ; 

For Freedom's hand had blended them. 

Like tints in an immortal gem. 

One tint was of the sunbeam's dyes ; 
One, the blue depth of Seraph's eyes ; 
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One, the pure Spirit's veil of white 
Had robed in radiance of its light : 
The three so mingled did beseem 
The texture of a heavenly dream. 

Star of the brave 1 thy ray is pale. 
And darkness must again prevail ! 
But, oh thou Rainbow of the free ! 
Our tears and blood must flow for thee. 
When thy bright promise fades away, 
Our life is but a load of clay. 

And Freedom hallows with her tread 
The silent cities of the dead ; 
For beautiful in death are they 
Who proudly fall in her array ; 
And soon, oh. Goddess ! may we be 
For evermore with them or thee I 



NAPOLEON'S FAREWELL. 

[from the FRENCH.] 
I. 

Farewell to the Land, where the gloom of 

my Glory 
Arose and o'ershadow'd the earth with her 

name — 
She abandons me now — ^but the page of her story, 
The brightest or blackest, is fill d with my fame. 
I have warr'd with a world which vanquish*d 

me only 
When the meteor of conquest allured me too far; 
I have coped with the nations which dread me 

thus lonely. 
The last single captive to millions in war. 
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II. 

Farewell to thee, France ! when Ihy diadem 

crown'd me, 
I made thee the gem and the wonder of earth. 
But thy weakness decrees I should leave as I 

found thee, 
Decay'd in thy glory, and sunk in thy worth. 
Oh ! for the veteran hearts that were wasted 
In strife with the storm, when their battles were 

won — 
Then the eagle, whose gaze in that moment 

was blasted, 
Had still soar'd with eyes fix'd on victory's sun ! 

III. 

Farewell to thee, France ! — but when Liberty 

rallies 
Once more in thy regions, remember me then, — 
The violet still grows in the depth of thy valleys ; 
Though wither*d, thy tear will unfold it again — 
Yet, yet, I may baffle the hosts that surround us. 
And yet may thy heart leap awake to my voice — 
There are links which must break in the chain 

that has bound us, 
Then turn thee and call on the Chiefof thy choice ! 

ENDORSEMENT TO THE DEED OF 
SEPARATION. 

IN THE APRIL OF l8l6.^^ 

A YEAR ago, you swore, fond she ! 

** To love, to honour," and so forth : 
Such was the vow you pledged to me, 

And here's exactly what 'tis worth. 
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DARKNESS. 7a 

I HAD a dream, which was not all a dream. 
The bright sun was extinguished, and the stars 
Did wander darkling in the eternal space, 
Rayless, and pathless, and the icy earth 
Swung blind and blackening in the moonlessair ; 
Mom came and went — and came, and brought 

no day, 
And men forgot their passions in the dread 
Of this their desolation ; and all hearts 
Were chill'd into a selfish prayer for light : 
And they did live by watchfires — and the thrones, 
The palaces of crowned kings — the huts. 
The habitations of all things which dwell, 
Were burnt for beacons ; cities were consumed. 
And men were g ather'd round their blazing homes 
To look once more into each other's face ; 
Happy were those who dwelt within the eye 
Of the volcanos, and their mountain-torch : 
A fearful hope was all the world contained ; 
Forests were set on fire — but hour by hour 
They fell and faded — and the crackling trunks 
Extinguish'd with a crash — and all was black. 
The brows of men by the despairing light 
Wore an unearthly aspect, as by fits 
The flashes fell upon them ; some lay down 
And hid their eyes and wept ; and some did rest 
Their chins upon their clenched hands, and 

smiled ; 
And others hurried to and fro, and fed 
Their funeral piles with fuel, and look'd up 
With mad disquietude on the dull sky. 
The pall of a past world ; and then again 
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With carses cast them down upon the dust. 
And gnash'd their teeth and howl'd : the wild 

birds shriek'd 
And, terrified, did flutter on the ground, 
And flap their useless wings ; the wildest brutes 
Came tame and tremulous ; and vipers crawl'd 
And twined themselves among the multitude. 
Hissing, but stingless — ^they were slain for food: 
And War, which for a moment was no more. 
Did glut himself again :~a meal was bought 
With blood, and each sate sullenly apart 
Gorging himself in gloom : no love was left ; 
All earth was but one thought — and that was 

death 
Immediate and inglorious ; and the pang 
Of famine fed upon all entrails — men 
Died, and their bones were tombless as their flesh ; 
The meagre by the meagre were devoured. 
Even dogs assail'd their masters, all save one. 
And he was faithful to a corse, and kept 
The birds and beasts and famish'd men at bay, 
Till hunger clung them,'* or the dropping dead 
Lured their lank jaws ; himiself sought out no 

food. 
But with a piteous and perpetual moan, 
And a quick desolate cry, licking the hand 
Which answered not with a caress — he died. 
The crowd was famish'd by degrees ; but two 
Of an enormous city did survive. 
And they were enemies : they met beside 
The dying embers of an altar-place 
Where had been heap'd a mass of holy things 
For an unholy usage ; they raked up. 
And shivering scraped with their cold skeleton 
hands 
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The feeble ashes, and their feeble breath 
Blew for a little life, and made a flame 
Which was a mockery ; then they lifted up 
Their eyes as it grew lighter, and beheld 
Each other's aspects — saw, and shrieked, and 

died— 
Even of their mutual hideousness they died, 
Unknowing who he was upon whose brow 
Famine had written Fiend. The world was 

void, 
The populous and the powerful was a lump, 
Seasonless, herbless, treeless, manless, lifeless — 
A lump of death — a chaos of hard clay. 
The rivers, lakes, and ocean all stood still. 
And nothing stirr'd within their silent depths ; 
Ships sailorless lay rotting on the sea. 
And their masts fell down piecemeal : as they 

dropp'd 
They slept on the abyss without a surge — 
The waves were dead ; the tides were in their 

grave. 
The moon, their mistress, had expired before ; 
The winds were withered in the stagnant air. 
And the clouds perish'd ; Darkness had no need 
Of aid from them — ^She was the Universe.'* 

Diodati, luly x8x6. 

CHURCHILL'S GRAVE; 

A FACT LITERALLY RENDERED.'* 

I STOOD beside the grave of him who blazed 
The comet of a season, and I saw 

The humblest of all sepulchres, and gazed 
With not the less of sorrow and of awe 
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On that neglected turf and quiet stone, 

With name no clearer than the names unknown. 

Which lay unread around it ; and I ask*d 

The Gardener of that ground, why it might be 
That for this plant strangers his memory task'd. 

Through the thick deaths of half a century? 
And thils he answered — ** Well, I do not know 
Why frequent travellers turn to pilgrims so ; 
He died before my day of Sextonship, 

And I had not the digging of this grave.** 
And is this all ? I thought, — and do we rip 

The veil of Immortality, and crave 
I know not what of honour and of light 
Through unborn ages, to endure this blight. 
So soon, and so successless ! As I said, 
The Architect of all on which we tread, 
For earth is but a tombstone, did essay 
To extricate remembrance from the clay. 
Whose minglings might confuse a Newton's 
thought, 

Were it not that all life must end in one, 
Of which we are but dreamers ; — as he caught 

As 'twere the twilight of a former Sun, 
Thus spoke he, — ** I believe the man of whom 
You wot, who lies in this selected tomb, 
Was a most famous writer in his day. 
And therefore travellers step from out their way 
To pay him honour, — and myself whate'er 

Your honour pleases : " — then most pleased 
I shook'* 

From out my pocket's avaricious nook 
Some certain coins of silver, which as 'twere 
Perforce I gave this man, though I could spare 
So much but inconveniently ; — Ye smile, 
I see ye, ye profane ones | all the while. 
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Because my homely phrase the truth would tell. 
You are the fools, not I — for I did dwell 
With a deep thought, and with a softened eye, 
On that Old Sexton's natural homily, 
In which there was Obscurity and Fame, — 
The Glory and the Nothing of a Name,^ 

Diodati, z8z6. 

PROMETHEUS. 

I. 
Titan ! to whose immortal eyes 

The sufferings of mortality, 

Seen in their sad reality, 
Were not as things that gods despise ; 
What was thy pity*s recompense ? 
A silent suffering, and intense ; 
The rock, the vulture, and the chain, 
All that the proud can feel of pain, 
The agony they do not show, 
The suffocating sense of woe. 

Which speaks but. in its loneliness, 
And then is jealous lest the sky 
Should have a listener, nor will sigh 

Until its voice is echoless. 

II. 

Titan ! to thee the strife was given 
Between the suffering and the will. 
Which torture where they cannot kill ; 

And the inexorable Heaven, 

And the deaf tyranny of Fate, 

The ruling principle of Hate, 

Which for its pleasure doth create 

The things it may annihilate, 

VOL. IV. M 
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Refused thee even the boon to die : 
The wretched gift eternity 
Was thine — and thou hast borne it well. 
All that the Thunderer wrung from thee 
Was but the menace which flung back 
On him the torments of thy rack ; 
The fate thou didst so well foresee, 
But would not to appease him tell ; 
And in thy Silence was his Sentence, 
And in his Soul a vain repentance, 
And evil dread so ill dissembled, 
That in his hand the lightnings trembled. 



III. 

Thy Godlike crime was to be kind. 
To render with thy precepts less 
The sum of human wretchedness. 

And strengthen Man with his own mind ; 

But bafHed as thou wert from high. 

Still in thy patient energy. 

In the endurance, and repulse 
Of thine impenetrable Spirit, 

Which Earth and Heaven could not convulse 
A mighty lesson we inherit : 

Thou art a symbol and a sign 

To Mortals of their fate and force ; 

Like thee, Man is in part divine, 

A troubled stream from a pure source ; 

And Man in portions can foresee 

His own funereal destiny ; 

His wretchedness, and his resistance, 

And his sad unallied existence : 

To which his Spirit may oppose 

Itself— and equal to all woes, 
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And a firm will, and a deep sense, 
Which even in torture can descry 

Its own concentered recompense, 
Triumphant where it dares defy, 
And making Death a Victory. 

Diodati, July 18x6. 

A FRAGMENT. 

Could I remount the river of my years 
To the first fountain of our smiles and tears, 
I would not trace again the stream of hours 
Between their outworn banks of wither'd flowers, 
But bid it flow as now — ^until it glides 
Into the number of the nameless tides. 
« * * * * 

What is this Death ?— a quiet of the heart ? 
The whole of that of which we are a part ? 
For life is but a vision — what I see 
Of all which lives alone is life to me, 
And being so — the absent are the dead. 
Who haunt us from tranquillity and spread 
A dreary shroud around us, and invest 
With sad remembrancers our hours of rest. 

The absent are the dead — ^for they are cold. 
And ne'er can be what once we did behold ; 
And they are changed, and cheerless, — or if yet 
The unforgotten do not all forget, 
Since thus divided — equal it must be 
If the deep barrier be of earth, or sea ; 
It may be both — but one day end it must 
In the dark union of insensate dust. 

The under-earth inhabitants — are they 
But mingled millions decomposed to clay ? 



A 
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The ashes of a thousand ages spread 
Wherever man has trodden or shall tread ? 
Or do they in their silent cities dwell 
Each in his incommunicative cell ? 
Or have they their own language ? and a sense 
Of breathless being ? — darken'd and intense 
As midnight iu her solitude ? — Oh Earth I 
Where are the past ?— and wherefore had they 

birth? 
The dead are thy inheritors — and we 
But bubbles on thy surface ; and the key 
Of thy profundity is in the grave, 
The ebon portal of thy peopled cave, 
Where I would walk in spirit, and behold 
Our elements resolved to things untold. 
And fathom hidden wonders, and explore 

The essence of great bosoms now no more. 

• « * * • 

I>iodati,/m^z8i6. 



SONNET TO LAKE LEMAN. 

Rousseau-— Voltaire— our Gibbon— and De 
Stael— 
Leman I^^ these names are worthy of thy shore. 
Thy shore of names like these 1 wert thou 
no more 
Their memory thy remembrance would recall : 
To them thy banks were lovely as to all. 

But they have made them lovelier, for the lore 
Of mighty minds doth hallow in the core 
Of human hearts the ruin of a wall 
Where dwelt the wise and wondrous; but by 
thu 
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How much more, Lake of Beauty ! do we feel, 
In sweetly gliding o'er thy crystal sea, 

The wild glow of that not ungentle zeal. 
Which of the heirs of immortality 

Is proud, and makes the breath of glory real ! 

Diodati,/»/jfi8x6. 



STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I. 

Bright be the place of thy soul ! 

No lovelier spirit than thine 
E'er burst from its mortal control 

In the orbs of the blessed to shine. 
On earth thou wert all but divine, 

As thy soul shall immortally be ; 
And our sorrow may cease to repine 

When we know that thy God is with thee. 

II. 

Light be the turf of thy tomb I 

May its verdure like emeralds be ! 
There should not be the shadow of gloom, 

In aught that reminds us of thee. 
Young flowers and an evergreen tree 

May spring from the spot of thy rest : 
But nor cypress nor yew let us see ; 

For why should we mourn for the blest ? 
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A VERY MOURNFUL BALLAD ON 
THE SIEGE AND CONQUEST OF 
ALHAMA.^* 

Which^ in tht AraHe language, is to the 
following purport, 

I. 

The Moorish King rides up and down. 
Through Granada's royal town ; 
From Elvira's gates to those 
Of Bivarambla on he goes. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

II. 
Letters to the monarch tell 
How Alhama's city fell : 
In the fire the scroll he threw. 
And the messenger he slew. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

III. 
He quits his mule, and mounts his horse. 
And through the streets directs his course : 
Through the street of Zacatin 
To the Alhambra spurring in. 

Woe is me, Alhama! 

IV. 

When the Alhambra walls he gain'd. 
On the moment he ordain'd 
That the trumpet straight should sound 
With the silver clarion round. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 
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V, 

And when the hollow drums of war 
Beat the loud alarm afar, 
Ifhat the Moors of town and plain 
Might answer to the martial strain. 

Woe is me, Alhama I 

VI. 

Then the Moors, by this aware, 
That bloody Mars recall'd them there. 
One by one, and two by two, 
To a mighty squadron grew. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

VII. 

Out then spake an aged Moor 
In these words the king before, 
" Wherefore call on us, oh King? 
What may mean this gathering? " 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

VIII. 

" Friends ! ve have, alas ! to know 
Of a most disastrous blow ; 
That the Christians, stern and bold, 
Have obtained Alhama's hold." 

W^oe is me, Alhama I 

IX. 

Out then spake old Alfaqui, 
With his beard so white to see, 
** Good King I thou art justly served, 
Good King I this thou hast deserved^ 

Woe is me, Alhama t 
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X. 



" By thee were slain, in evil honr, 
The Abencerrage, Granada's flower ; 
And strangers were received by thee 
Of Cordova the Chivalry. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XI. 

" And for this, oh Kin^ ! is sent 
On thee a double chastisement : 
Thee and thine, thy crown and realm, 
One last wredc shall overwhelm. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XII. 

*• He who holds no laws in awe. 
He must perish by the law, 
And Granada must be won. 
And thyself ¥dth her undone." 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XIII. 

Fire flash'd from out the old Moor's eyes. 
The Monarch's wrath began to rise. 
Because he answer'd, and because 
He spake exceeding well of laws. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XIV. 

*' There is no law to say such things 
As may disgust the ear of kings : " — 
Thus, snorting with his choler, said 
The Moorish King, and doom'd him dead. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 
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XV. 

Moor Alfaqui ! Moor Alfaqui ! 
Though thy beard so hoary be, 
The King hath sent to have thee seized, 
For Alhama's loss displeased. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XVI. 

And to fix thy head upon 
High Alhambra's loftiest stone ; 
That this for thee should be the law, 
And others tremble when they saw. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XVII. 

** Cavalier, and man of worth I 
Let these words of mine go forth ; 
Let the Moorish Monarch know. 
That to him I nothing owe. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XVIII. 

" But on my soul Alhama weighs. 
And on my inmost spirit preys ; 
And if the King his land hath lost. 
Yet others may have lost the most. 

Woe is me, Alhama I 

XIX. 

" Sires have lost their children, wives 
Their lords, and valiant men their lives ! 
One what best his love might claim 
Hath lost, another wealth, or fame. 

Woe is me, Alhama 1 
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** I loft a damsel in that hour. 
Of all the land the loveliest flower ; 
Doubloons a hoDdred I woold pay. 
And think her lansom cheap that day.** 

Woe is me^ Alhama ! 



And as these things the old Moor said. 
They sever'd from the tnink his head ; 
And to the Alhambra's wall with speed 
Twas carried, as the King decreed. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XXII. 

And men and infants therein weep 
Their loss, so heavy and so deep ; 
Granada's ladies, all she rears 
Within her walls, burst into tears. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

XXIII. 

And from the windows o'er the walls 
The sable web of mourning Mis ; 
The King weeps as a woman o'er 
His loss, for it is much and sore. 

Woe is me, Alhama ! 

STANZAS FOR MUSIC. 

I. 
They say that Hope is happiness ; 

But genuine Love must prize the past. 
And Memory wakes the thoughts that bless 

They rose the first — they set the last ; 
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II. 
And all that Memory loves the most 

Was once our only Hope to be, 
And all that Hope adored and lost 

Hath melted into Memory. 

III. 

Alas ! it is delusion all : 

The future cheats us from afar, 
Nor can we be what we recall, 

Nor dare we think on what we are. 



TRANSLATION FROM VITTORELLI. 

ON A NUN. 

Sonnet composed in the name of a father, whose daughter 
had recently died shortly after her marriage ; and 
addressed to the father of her who had lately taken 
the veil. 

Of two fair virgins, modest, though admired, 
Heaven made us happy ; and now wretched 

sires. 
Heaven for a nobler doom their worth desires, 
And gazing upon either^ both required. 
Mine, while the torch of Hymen newly fired 
Becomes extinguished, soon — too soon — 

expires : 
But thine, within the closing grate retired, 
Eternal captive, to her God aspires. 
But thou at least from out the jealous door,- 
Which shuts between your never-meeting eyes, 
May*st hear her sweet and pious voice once 
more : 
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I to the marble, where my daughter lies. 
Rush, — ^the swoln flood of bitterness I pour. 
And knock, and knock, and knock — bat none 
replies. 

ON THE BUST OF HELEN BY 
CANOVA.» 

In this beloved marble view. 

Above the works and thoughts of man. 
What Nature could^ but would noi do. 

And BeauW and Canova can I 
Beyond imagination's power. 

Beyond the Bard's defeated ait. 
With immortality her dower. 

Behold the Helen of the htartl 

Navttkber^ x8i6. 



SONG FOR THE LUDDITES.". 

I. 

As the Liberty lads o'er the sea 
Bought their freedom, and cheaply, with blood. 
So we, boys, we 

Will die fighting, or live free. 
And down with aU kings but King Ludd 1 

II. 

When the web that we weave is complete. 
And the shuttle exchanged for the sword. 

We will fling the winding sheet 

0*er the despot at our feet, 
And dye it deep in the gore he has pour'd. 
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III. 

Though black as his heart its hue, 

Since his veins are corrupted to mud, 

Yet this is the dew 

Which the tree shall renew 

Of Liberty, planted by Luddl 

December x8x6. 



VERSICLES.M 

I READ the • * Christabel ; " 

Very well : 
I read the " Missionary ; " 

Pretty — very : 
Itriedat "Ilderim;'* 

Ahem 1 
I read a sheet of " Marg'ret of Anjou ; " 

Can you f 
I tum'd a page of Scott's " Waterloo ; " 

Pooh I pooh 1 
I looked at Wordsworth's milk-white "Rylstone 
Doe;" 

Hillo I 
&C. &C. &C. March X817. 



SO, WE'LL GO NO MORE A ROVING. 

I. 

So^ we'll go no more a roving 

So late into the night, 
Though the heart be still as loving. 

And the moon be still as bright. 
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II. 

For the sword outwears its sheath. 
And the soul wears out the breast. 

And the heart must pause to breathe, 
And love itself have rest. 



III. 

Though the night was made for loving, 
And the day returns too soon. 

Yet we'll go no more a roving 
By the %ht of the moon. 



TO THOMAS MOORE. 

What are you doing now. 

Oh Thomas Moore ? 
What are you doing now, 

Oh Thomas Moore ? 
Sighing or suing now, 
Rhyming or wooing now. 
Billing or cooing now. 
Which, Thomas Moore ? 

But the Camivars coming, 

Oh Thomas Moore ! 
The Camivars coming, 
Oh Thomas Moore ! 
Masking and humming, 
Fifing and drumming, 
Guitarring and strumming, 
Oh Thomas Moore I 



18x7. 
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TO MR MURRAY. 

To hook the reader, you, John Murray, 
Have publish'd " Anjou's Margaret," 
Which won't be sold off in a hurry 
(At least, it has not been as yet) ; 
And then, still further to bewilder *em. 
Without remorse, you set up " Ilderim ; " 

So mind you don't get into debt. 
Because as now. If you should fail. 
These books would be but baddish bail. 

And mind you do 9tot let escape 
These rh)nnes to Morning Post or Perry, 
Which would be very treacherous — very. 

And get me into such a scrape ! 
For, firstly, I should have to sally. 
All in my little boat, against a Galley ; 

And, should I chance to slay the Assyrian wight, 

Have next to combat with the female knight. 

March 35, 1817 



TO THOMAS MOORE. 

I. 

My boat is on the shore, 
And my bark is on the sea ; 

But, before I go, Tom Moore, 
Here's a double health to thee ! 

Here's a sigh to those who love me, 
And a smile to those who hate ; 

And, whatever sky's above me, 
Here's a heart for every fate. 
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ni. 



Though the ocean nnr aroond me;. 

Yet it still shall hear me on ; 
Though a desert should smioiind me. 

It hath qMdiigs that may he won. 

nr. 

Were't the hist drop in the wdl. 

As I gasp'd upon the brink. 
Ere my fainting spirit fell, 

Tis to thee that I would drink. 

V. 

With that water, as this wine. 

The libation I would pour 
Should be — ^peace with thine and mine. 

And a health to thee^ Tom Moore. ™ 

JtUy Z817. 

EPISTLE FROM MR MURRAY TO 
DR POLIDORI. »* 

Dear Doctor, I have read your play, 
Which is a good one in its way, — 
Purges the eyes and moves the bowels. 
And drenches handkerchiefs like towels 
With tears, that, in a flux of grief, 
Afford hysterical relief 
To shatter'd nerves and quicken'd pulses. 
Which your catastrophe convulses. 

I like your moral and machinery ; 
Your plot, too, has such scope of scenery ; 
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Your dialc^e is apt and smart ; 

The play's concoction full of art ; 

Your hero raves, your heroine cries, 

AH stab, and every body dies. 

In short, your tragedy would be 

The very thing to hear and see : 

And for a piece of publication. 

If I decline on this occasion. 

It is not that I am not sensible 

To merits in themselves ostensible, 

But— and I grieve to speak it— plays 

Are drugs — mere drugs, sir — ^now-a-days. 

I had a heavy loss by ** Manuel," — . 

Too lucky if it prove not annual,— 

And Sotheby, with his ** Orestes," 

(Which, by the by, the author's best is,) 

Has lain so very long on hand, 

That I despair of all demand. 

IVe advertised, but see my books. 

Or only watch my shopman's looks ; — 

Still Ivan, Ina, and such lumber. 

My back-shop glut, my shelves encumber. 

There's Byron too, who once did better. 
Has sent me, folded in a letter, 
A sort of— it's no more a drama 
Than Damley, Ivan, or Kehama ; 
So alter'd since last year his pen is, 
I think he's lost his wits at Venice. 
In short, sir, what with one and t'other, 
I dare not venture on another. 
I write in haste ; excuse each blunder ; 
The coaches. through the street so thunder ! 
My room's so full— we've Gilford here 
Reading MS., with Hookham Frere, 

V V. N 
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Pronouncing on the noons and particles. 
Of some of our forthcoming Articles. 

The Quarterly— Ah, sir, if you 
Had but the genius to review !^- 
A smart critique upon St Helena, 
Or if you only would but tell in a 

Short compass what but to resume : 

As I was saying, sir, the room — 
The room's so full of wits and bards, 
Crabbes, Campbells, Crokers, Freres, and 

Wards, 
And other^ neither bards nor wits : — 
My humble tenement admits 
All persons in the dress of gent., 
From Mr Hammond to Dog Dent. 

A party dines with me to-day. 
All clever men, who make their way : 
Crabbe, Malcolm, Hamilton, and Chantrey, 
Are all partakers of my pantry. 
They're at this moment m discussion 
On poor De Stael's late dissolution. 
Her book, they say, was in advance — 
Pray Heaven, she tell the truth of France I 
Thus run our time and tongues away ; — 
But, to return, sir, to your play : 
Sorry, sir, but I cannot deal, 
Unless 'twere acted by O'Neill ; 
My hands so full, my head so busy, 
I'm alinost dead, and always dizzy ; 
And so, with endless truth and hurry, 
. Dear Doctor I am yours, 

John Murray. 

Augutt Z817. 
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EPISTLE TO MR MURRAY. 

My dear Mr Murray, 
You're in a damned hurry 

To set up this ultimate Canto ;*• 
But (if they don't rob us) 
You'll see Mr Hobhouse 

Will bring it safe in his portmanteau. 

For the Journal you hint of, 
As ready to print off, 

N6 doubt you do right to commend it ; 
But as yet I have writ off 
The devil a bit of 

Our "Beppo :"— when copied, I'll send it. 

Then you've ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ »s Tour,— 
No great things, to be sure, — 

You could hardly begin with a less work ; 
For the pompous rascaUion, 
Who don't speak Italian 

Nor French, must have scribbled by guess- 
work. 

You can make any loss up 
With " Spence " and his gossip, 

A work which must surely succeed ; 
Then Queen Mary's Epistle-craft, 
With the new **Fytte^' of ** Whistlecraft," 

Must make people purchase and read. 

Then you've General Gordon, 
Who girded his sword on, 
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To serve with a Muscovite master, 
And help him to polish 
A nation so owlish, 

Theythoughtshavingtheiibeaidsadisaster 

For the man, " poor and shrewd,*' * 
With whom you d conclude 

A compact without more delay. 
Perhaps some such pen is 
Still extant in Venice ; 

But please, sir, to mention your pay » 

"Stmc/t^ January 8, x8x8. 

TO MR MURRAY. 

Strahan, Tonson, Lintot of the times. 
Patron and publisher of rhymes, 
For thee the bard up Pindus climbs. 

My Murray. 

To thee, with hope and terror dumb. 
The unfledged MS. authors come ; 
Thou printest all — ^and sellest some — 

My Murray. 

Upon thy table's baize so green 
The last new Quarterly is seen, — 
But where is thy new Magazine, 

My Murray ? 

Along thy sprucest bookshelves shine 
The works thou deemest most divine— 
The **Art of Cookery," and mine. 

My Murray. 
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Tours, Travels, Essays, too, I wist. 
And Sermons, to thy mill bring grist ; 
And then thou hast the **Navy List," 

My Murray. 

And Heaven forbid I should conclude 
Without ** the Board of Longitude," 
Although this narrow paper would. 

My Murray. 
Venice, March 85, x8x8. 

ON THE BIRTH OF JOHN WILLIAM 
RIZZO HOPPNER. 

His father's sense, his mother's grace, 
In him, I hope, will always fit so ; 

With — still to keep him in good case — 
The health and appetite of Rizzo.^' 

February z8x8. 

STANZAS TO THE VO,^ 

KiVER, that rollest by the ancient walls, ^* 
Where dwells the lady of my love, when she 

Walks by thy brink, and there perchance recalls 
A faint and fleeting memory of me ; 

What if thy deep and ample stream should be 
A mirror of my heart, where she may read 

The thousand thoughts I now betray to thee, 
Wild as thy wave, and headlong as thy speed ! 

What do I say — a mirror of my heart ? 

Are not thy waters sweeping, dark, and strong? 
Such as my feelings were and are, thou art ; 

And such as thou art were my passions long. 
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Time may have somewhat tamed them, — ^not 
for ever ; 

Thou overflow'st thy banks, and not for aye 
Thy bosom overboils, congenial river ! 

Thy floods subside, and mine havesunk away: 

But left long wrecks behind, and now again, 
Borne in our old unchanged career, we move: 

Thou tendest wildly onwards to the main. 
And I — ^to loving one I should not love. 

The current I behold will sweep beneath 
Her native walls, and murmur at her feet ; 

Hereyes will look on thee, when she shall breathe 
The twilight air, unharmed by summer's heat. 

She will look on thee,— I have looked on thee, 
Full of that thought: and, from that moment, 
ne'er 

Thy waters could I dream of, name, or see. 
Without the inseparable sigh for her ! 

Her bright eyes will be imaged in thy streamy- 
Yes I they will meet the wave I gaze on now: 

Mine cannot witness, even in a dream. 
That happy wave repass me in its flow ! 

The wave that bears my tears returns no more: 
Will she return by whom that wave shall 
sweep ? — 

Both tread thy banks, both wander on thy shore, 
I by thy source, she by the dark-blue deep. 

But that which keepeth us apart is not 

Distance, nor depth of wave, nor space of earth, 

But the distraction of a various lot 
As various as the climates of our birth. 
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A stranger loves the lady of the land, 

Bom far beyond the mountains, but his blood 

Is all meridian, as if never fann'd 
By the black wind that chills the polar flood. 

My blood is all meridian ; were it not, 
I had not left my clime, nor should I be, 

In spite of tortures, ne'er to be forgot, 
A slave again of love, — ^at least of thee. 

'Tis vain to struggle— let me perish young — 

Live as I lived, and loved as I have loved ; 
To dust if I return, from dust 1 sprung. 

And then, at least, my heart can ne'er be 
moved. 

April 18x9. 



SONNET TO GEORGE THE FOURTH, 

ON THE REPEAL OF LORD EDWARD FITZ- 
GERALD'S FORFEITURE. 

To be the father of the fatherless, 

To stretch the hand from the throne's height, 
and raise 

His offspring, who expired in other days 
To make thy sire's sway by a kingdom less, — 
This is to be a monarch, and repress 

Envy into unutterable praise. 

Dismiss thy guard, and trust thee to such traits, 
For who would lift a hand, except to bless ? 

Were it not easy, sir, and is't not sweet 

To make thyself beloved ? and to be 
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Omnipotent by mercy's means ? for thas 
Thy sovereignty would grow but more com-; 
plete 

A despot thou, and yet thy people free, 
And by the heart, not hand, enslaving us. 

Bologna, Atigusi za, zSzg.^ 



EPIGRAM. 

FROM THE FRENCH OF RULHIERES.*^ 

If, for silver or for gold, 

You could melt ten thousand pimples 

Into half a dozen dimples, 
Then your face we might behold. 

Looking, doubtless, much more snugly ; 

Yet even then 'twould be d d ugly. 

August 18, z8z9. 

STANZAS." 

Could Love for ever 
Run like a river. 
And Time's endeavour 

Be tried in vain — 
No other pleasure 
With this could measure ; 
And like a treasure 

We'd hug the chain. 
But since our sighing 
Ends not in dying, 
And, formed for fljring. 

Love plumes his wing ; 
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Then for this reason 
Let's love a season ; 
But let that season be only Spring. 

When lovers parted 
Feel broken-hearted. 
And, all hopes thwarted, 

Expect to die ; 
A few years older, 
Ah 1 how much colder 
They might behold her 

For whom they sigh ! 
When link'd tc^ether, 
In every weather, 
They pluck Love's feather 

From out his wing^ — 
He'll stay for ever, 
But sadly shiver 
Without his plumage, when past the spring." 

Like chiefs of Faction, 
His life is action — 
A formal paction 

That curbs his reign, . 
Obscures his glory, 
Despot no more, he 
Such territory 

Quits with disdain. 
Still, still advancing, 
With banners glancing, 
His power enhancing, 

He must move on — 
Repose but cloys him. 
Retreat destroys him. 
Love brooks not a degraded throne. 
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Wait not, fond lover ! 
Till years are over, 
And then recover 

As from a dream. 
While each bewailing 
The other's failing, 
With wrath and railing, 

All hideous seem— 
While first decreasing, 
Yet not quite ceasing, 
Wait not till teasing. 

All passion blight : 
If once diminished 

Love's reign is finished-- . , , «« 

Then part in friendship,— and bid good-night.»» 

So shall Affection 
To recollection 
The dear connection 

Bring back with joy : 
You had not waited 
Till, tired or hated, 
Your passions sated 

Began to cloy. 
Your last embraces 
Leave no cold traces — 
The same fond faces 

As through the past : 
And eyes, the mirrors 
Of your sweet errors, 
Reflect but rapture— not least though last. 

True, separations 
Ask more than patience ; 
What desperations 
From such have risen ! 
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But yet remaining, 
What is't but chaining 
Hearts which, once waning. 

Beat 'gainst their prison ? 
Time can but cloy love 
And use destroy love : 
The winged boy, Love, 

Is but for boys — 

You'll find it torture 

Though sharper, shorter. 

To wean, and not wear out your joys. 

18x9. 

ON MY WEDDING-DAY. 

Here's a happy new year ! but with reason 

I beg you'll permit me to say — 
Wish me tnany returns of the season. 

But z&few as you please of the day, 

lanuary a, x8ao. 

EPITAPH FOR WILLIAM PITT. 

With death doom'd to grapple. 
Beneath this cold slab, he 

Who lied in the Chapel 
Now lies in the Abbey. 

lannary zSso. 

EPIGRAM. 

In digging up your bones, Tom Paine, 

Will. Cobbett has done well : 

You visit him on earth again. 

He'll visit you in hell." 

lanttary xBao.'* 
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STANZAS. 

When aman hath no freedom to fight for at home, 
Let him combat for that of his neigfabonrs ; 

Let him think of the glories of Greece and <^ 
Rome, 
And get knock'd on the head for his laboais. 

To do good to mankind is the chivalrous plan, 

And is always as nobly requited ; 
Then battle for freedom wherever you can. 

And, if notshot or hang'd, you'll get knighted. 

Nevemi€r xZxi, 

EPIGRAM. 

The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses who pull ; 

Each tugs it a different way. 
And the greatest of all is John Bull. 

THE CHARITY BALL. 

What matter the pangs of a husband and father, 
If his sorrows in exile be great or be small. 

So the Pharisee's glories around her she gather. 
And the saint patronises her ''charity ball !" 

What matters — a heart which, though faulty, 

was feeling, 

Be driven to excesses which once could appal — 

That the sinner should suffer is only fair dealing. 

As the saint keeps her charity back for ** the 

ball I ""^ 
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EPIGRAM. 

ON THE BRAZIERS* COMPANY HAVING RE- 
SOLVED TO PRESENT AN ADDRESS TO 
QUEEN CAROLINE. 

The braziers, it seems, are preparing to pass 
An address, and present it themselves all in 

brass ; — 
A superfluous pageant — for, by the Lord Harry I 
They'll find where they're going much more 

than they carry .•^ 



EPIGRAM ON MY WEDDING-DAY. 

TO PENELOPE. 

This day, of all our days, has done 
The worst for me and you : — 

*Tis just six years since we were one^ 
Audi five since we were two, 

January a, i8ax. 

ON MY THIRTY-THIRD BIRTHDAY. 

January 22, 1821.^ 

Through life's dull road, so dim and dirty, 
I have dragg'd to three and thirty. 
What have these years left to me ? 
Nothing— except thirty-three. 
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BCARTIAL, Lib. I., Epig. L 



" Hie est, qocm Icgis, iOe, qoem reqn i ri s. 
Tola notns in ocbe iffarfialis" fte. 

He, imto whom thoa art so partial. 
Oh, reader ! is the well-known Martial, 
The Epigrammatist : while living. 
Give him the fiune thoa would'st be giving; 
So shall he hear, and feel, and know it — 
Post-obits rarely reach a poet. 



BOWLES AND CAMPBELL. 

To the tone of" Why, how now, sancyjade?^ 

Why, how now, saucy Tom ? 

If you thus must ramble, 
I will publish some 

Remarks on Mister Campbell. 

ANSWER. 

Why, how now, Billy Bowles ? 

Sure the priest is maudlin ! 
( To the public) How can you, d — ^n your souls! 

Listen to his twaddling ? 

February as, x8ai. 

EPIGRAMS. 

Oh, Castlereagh ! thou art a patriot now ; 
Cato died for his country, so didst thou : 
He perish'd rather than see Rome enslaved. 
Thou cutt'st thy throat that Britain maybe saved I 
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So Castlereagh has cut his throat I — ^The worst 
Of this is,— tihat his own was not the first. 

So He has cut his throat at last I— He ! Who ? 
The man who cut his country's long ago. 

EPITAPH. 

Posterity will ne*er survey 

A nobler grave than this : 
Here lie the bones of Castlereagh : 

Stop, traveller 



JOHN KEATS.ioo 



Who kiird John Keats ? 

" I," says the Quarterly, 
So savage and Tartarly ; 

" 'Twas one of my feats." 

Who shot the arrow ? 

" The poet-priest Milkman 
(So ready to kill man), 

Or Southey, or Barrow.** 

luly z8iz. 

THE CONQUEST.ioi 

March 8--9t ida^ 

The Son of Love and Lord of War I sing ; 

Him who bade England bow to Normandy, 
And left the name of conqueror more than king 

To his unconquerable dynasty. 
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Not fann'd alone by Yictory's fleeting wing. 
He rear'd his bold and brilliant throne on 
high: 

The Bastard kept, like lions, his piey fast. 
And Britain's bravest victor was the last. 



TO MR MURRAY. 

For Orford ^" and for Waldcgrave ^* 
You give much more than me you gave ; 
Which is not fairly to behave, 

My Murray. 

Because if a live dog, 'tis said, 
Be worth a lion fairly sped, 
A liife lord must be worth two dead. 

My Murray. 

And if, as the opinion goes. 
Verse hath a better sale than prose, — 
Certes, I should have more than those. 

My Murray. 

But now this sheet is nearly cramm'd. 
So, ^iyou will^ /shan't be shamm*d. 
And if you zw»*/, you may be damn'd. 

My Murray.^®* 

THE IRISH AVATAR.i<» 

** And Ireland, like a bastinadoed elephant, kneeling 
to receive the psdtry rider/' — Curran. 

Ere the daughter of Brunswick is cold in her 
grave, 
And her ashes still float to their home o'er 
the tide, 



I 
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Lo! George the triumphant speeds over the 
wave, 
To the long-cherish'd isle which he loved like 
his — bride. 

True, the great ofherbrightand brief era aregone. 
The rainbow-like epoch where Freedom could 
pause 
For the few little years, out of centuries won. 
Which betray'd not, or crush'd not, or wept 
not her cause. 

True, the chains of the Catholic clank o'er his 

Thecastlestillstands, and the senate's no more. 
And the famine which dwelt on her freedomless 
crags 
Is extending its steps to her desolate shore. 

To her desolateshore—where theemigrant stands 
For a moment to gaze ere he flies from his 
hearth ; 
Tears fall on his chain, though it drops from 
his hands. 
For the dungeon he quits is the place of his 
birth. 

But he comes! the Messiah of royalty comes! 

Likea goodly Leviathan roU'd from the waves ; 
Then receive him as best such an ad vent becomes, 

With a legion of cooks, and an army of slaves! 

He comes in the promise and bloom of threescore. 
To perform m the pageant the sovereign's 
part— 

VOL. IV. O 
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Bat long live the shamrock, which shadows 
him o*er ! 
Could the green in his hat be transferr'd to 
\i\s heart! 

Could that long-wither'd spot but be verdant 
again. 
And a new spring of noble affections arise — 
Then might freedom forgive thee this dance in 
thy chain, 
And this shout of thy slavery which saddens 
the skies. 

Is it madness or meanness which clings to thee 

now? 

Were he God — asheisbutthe commonest clay, 

With scarce fewer wrinkles than sins on lus 

brow — 

Such servile devotion might shame him away. 

Ay, roar in his train! let thine orators lash 
Their fuiciful spirits to pamper his pride — 

Not thus did thy Grattan indignantly flash 
His soul o'er the freedom implored and 
denied."* 

Ever glorious Grattan! the best of the good! 

So simple in heart, so sublime in the rest ! 
VTiih. all which Demosthenes wanted endued, 

And his rival or victor in all he possess'd. 

Ere TuUy arose in the zenith of Rome, 
Though unequaird, preceded, the task was 
begun — 

But Grattan sprung up like a god from the tomb 
Of ages, the first, last, the saviour, the one! 
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With the skill of an Orpheus to soften the brute ; 

With the fire'of Prometheus to kindle mankind ; 
Even Tyranny listening sate melted or mute, 

And Corruption shrunk scorch'd from the 
glance of his mind. 

But back to our theme ! Back to despots and 
slaves ! 
Feasts fumish*d by Famine ! rejoicings by 
Pain! 
True freedom but vjekcmes, while slavery still 
raves. 
When a week's saturnalia hath loosen*d her 
chain. 

Let the poor squalid splendour thy wreck can 
afford, 
(As the bankrupt's profusion his ruin would 
hide) 
Gild over the palace, Lo ! Erin, thy lord I 
Kiss his foot with thy blessing, his blessings 
denied I 

Or j^ freedom past hope be extorted at last, 
If the idol of brass nnd his feet are of clay, 

Must what terror or policy wring forth be classed 
With what monarchs ne'er give, but as wolves 
yield their prey ? 

£ach brute hath its nature; a king's is to reign^ — 
To reign I in that word see, ye ages, comprised 

The cause of the curses all annals contain, 
From Caesar the dreaded to George the 
despised ! 
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Wear, Fingal, thy trapping! O'Connell, proclaim 
His accomplishments I His III and thy 
country convince 
Half an age's contempt ¥ras an error of fame, 
And that '*Hal is the rascaliest, sweetest 
young prince 1 " 

Will thy yard of blue riband, poor Fingal, recall 
The fetters from millions of Catholic limbs ? 

Or, has it not bound thee the fastest of all 
The slaves, who now hail their betrayer with 
hymns? 

Ay! "Build him a dwelling!" let each give 
his mite I 
Till, like Babel, the new royal doom hath 
arisen! 
Let thy beggars and helots their pittance unite — 
And a palace bestow for a poor-house and 
prison I 

Spread— spread, for Vitellius, the royal repast. 

Till the gluttonous despot be stuSfd to the 

gorge ! 

And the roarofhis drunkards proclaim him at last 

The Fourth of the fools and oppressors call'd 

** George : " 

Let the tables be loaded with feasts till they groan ! 
Till they groan like thy people, throu^ ages 
of woe ! 
Let the wine flow around the old Bacchanars 
throne, 
Like their blood which has flow*d, and which 
yet has to flow. 
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But let not his name be thine idol alone — 
On his right hand behold a Sejanus appears 1 

Thineown Castlereagh ! let him still be thine own I 
A wretch never named but with curses and 
jeers l^^*' 

Till now, when the isle which should blush for 
his birth, 
Deep, deep as the gore which he shed on 
her soil, 
Seems proud of the reptile which crawl'd from 
her earth. 
And for murder repays him with shouts and 
a smile. 

Without one single ray of her genius, without 
The fancy, the manhood, the fire of her race — 

The miscreant who well might plunge Erin in 
doubt 
\lshe ever gave birth to a being so base. 

If she did— let her long-boasted proverb be 
hush'd, 
Which proclaims that from Erin no reptile 
can spring — 
See the cold-blooded serpent, with venom full 
flush'd, 
Still warming its folds in the breast of a king I 

Shout, drink, feast, and flatter 1 Oh 1 Erin, 
how low 

Wert thou sunk by misfortune and t3nranny, till 
Thy welcome of tyrants hath plunged thee below 

The depth of Uiy deep in a deeper gulf still. 
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My voice, though but humble, was raised for thy 
right, 
My vote, as a freeman's, still voted thee free, 
This hand, though but feeble, would arm in thy 
fight. 
And this heart, though outworn, had a throb 
still iox iheel 

Yes, I loved thee and thine, though thou art not 
my land, 
I have known noble hearts and great souls 
in thy sons, 
And I wept with the world, o*er the patriot band 
Who are gone, but I weep them no longer 
as once. 

For happy are they now reposing afar, — 

Thy Grattan, thy Curran, thy Sheridan, all 
Who, for years, were the chiefs in the eloquent 
war, 
And redeemed, if they have not retarded, 
thy fall. 

Yes, happy are they in their cold English graves ! 

Their shades cannot start to thy shouts of 
to-day — 
Nor the steps of enslavers and.chain-Jcissing slaves 

Be stamp'd in the turf o*er their fetterless clay. 

Till now I had envied thy sons and their shore. 

Though their virtues were hunted, their 

liberties fled ; 

There was something so warm and sublime in 

the core 

Of an Irishman's heart, that I envy— thy ilecui. 
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Or, if aught in my bosom can quench for an hour 

My contempt for a nation so servile, though 

sore, 

Which though trod like the worm will not turn 

. upon power, 

*Tis the gloiy of Grattan,and geniusof Moore I 

Se^iimbtr xBsz. 



STANZAS WRITTEN ON THE ROAD 
BETWEEN FLORENCE AND PISA.i«8 

Oh, talk not to me of a name great in story ; 
The days of our youth are the days of our glory ; 
And the myrtle and ivy of sweet two-and-twenty 
Are worth all your laurels, though ever so plenty. 

What are garlands and crowns to the brow that 
is wrinkled ? 

'Tis but as a dead-flower with May-dew be- 
sprinkled. 

Then away with all such from the head that s 
hoary I 

What care I for the wreaths that can only give 
glory ? 

Oh Fame 1 — if I e*er took delight in thy praises, 
*Twas less for the sake of thy high-sounding 

phrases. 
Than to see the bright eyes of the dear one 

discover, 
She thought that I was not unworthy to love her. 
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There chiefly I soagM thee, there only I found 

thee; 
Her glance was the best of the lays that snr- 

Tonnd thee ; 
When it sparkled o'er aught that was bright in 

my stoiy, 
I knew it was love, and I felt it was glory. 

Ntvembtr i8ax. 



STANZAS TO A HINDOO AIR.i»» 

Oh ! my lonely — lonely — lonely — Pillow I 
Where is my lover? where is my lover? 
Is it his bark which my dreary dreams discover ? 

Far — ^far away I and alone along the billow? 

Oh ! my lonely — ^lonely — lonely — Pillow I 
Why must my head ache where his gentle brow 

lay? 
How the long night flags lovelessly and slowly. 

And my head droops over thee like the willow I 

Oh ! thou, my sad and solitary Pillow I 
Send me kind dreams to keep my heart from 

breaking. 
In return for the tears I shed upon thee waking; 
Let me not die till he comes back o'er the 
billow. 

Then if thou wilt — no more my l(mely Pillow, 

In one embrace let these arms again enfold him. 

And then expire of the joy — ^but to behold him I 

• Oh 1 my lone bosom I — oh I my lonely Pillow 1 
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IMPROMPTU."*^ 

Beneath Blessington's eyes 

The reclaimed Paradise 
Should be free as the former from evil ; 

But if the new Eve 

For an Apple should grieve, 
What mortal would not play the Devil ?^*^ 

Z823. 

TO THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 

You have ask*d for a verse : — the request 
In a rhjnmer 'twere strange to deny ; 

But my Hippocrene was but my breast, 
And my feelings (its fountain) are dry. 

Were I now as I was, I had sung 
What Lawrence has painted so well ; 

But the strain would expire on my tongue. 
And the theme is too soft for my shell. 

I am ashes where once I was fire. 
And the bard in my bosom is dead ; 

What I loved I now merely admire. 
And my heart is as grey as my head. 

Mylife is not dated by years — 

There are moments which act as a plough. 
And there is not a furrow appears 

But is deep in my soul as my brow. 

Let the young and the brilliant aspire 
To sing what I gaze on in vain ; 

For sorrow has torn from my lyre 
The string which was worthy the strain. 
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ON THIS DAY I COMPLETE MY 
THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR. 

MissoLONGHi, Jan. aa, 1824*^^' 

Tis time this heart should be tinmoved. 
Since others it hath ceased to move : 
Yet, though I cannot be beloved, 
Still let me love ! 

My days are in the yellow leaf; 

The flowers and fruits of love are gone ; 
The worm, the canker, and the grief 
Are mine alone ! 

The fire that on my bosom preys 
Is lone as some volcanic isle ; 
No torch is kindled at its blaze — 
A funeral pile. 

The hope, the fear, the jealous care, 

The exalted portion of the pain 
And power of love, I cannot share, 
But wear the chain. 

But 'tis not thus — and *tis not here — 

Such thoughts should shake my soul,nor ncw^ 
Where glory decks the hero's bier, 
Or binds his brow. 

The sword, the banner, and the field. 
Glory and Greece, around me see I 
The Spartan, borne upon his shield, 
Was not more free. 
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Awake ! (not Greece — she is awake I) 

Awake, my spirit ! Think through whom 
Thy life-blood tracks its parent lake, 
And then strike home ! 

Tread those reviving passions down. 
Unworthy manhood ! — unto thee 
Indifferent should the smile or frown 
Of beauty be. 

If thou regret'st thy youth, why live ? 

The land of honourable death 
Is here : — ^up to the field, and give 
Away thy breath ! 

Seek out — ^less often sought than found — 

A soldier's grave, for thee the best ; 
Then look around, and choose thv ground. 
And take thy rest."* 



flotea to ®ccaBional pieces. 



Harrow. 

9. 
[The river Crete, at Southwell.] 

3- 
[Mary Duff, the first object of Byron's boyish 
passion.] 

4- 
[Ekldlestone, the Cambridge chorister.] 
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5- 
[Lord Byron, on his first arrival at Newstead, 
in 1798, planted an oak in the garden, and cherished 
the fancy, that as the tree flourished so should 
he. On revisiting the ahbey, he found the oak 
choked up by weeds and almost destroyed ; — ^hence 
these lines. Shortly after Colonel WUdman took 
possession, he said to a servant, "Here is^ a fine 
young oak; but it must be cut down, as it grows 
in an improper place."— "I hope not, sir," replied 
the man, "for it's the one that my lord was so 
fond of, because he set it himself." It is enquired 
after by strangers, as "thb Byron oak,' and 
promises to share the celebrity of Shakespeare's 
mulberry, and Pope's willow.] 

6. 

Some years ago, when^ at Harrow, a friend of the 
author engraved on a particular spot the naines of both, 
with a few additional words, as a memorial. After- 
wards, on receiving some real or imagined injury, the 
author destroyed the frail record before he left Harrow. 
On revisiting the place in 1807, he wrote under it these 
stanzas. 

7- 

This may or may not have been an tmaii^inary off* 
spring, but compare "Don Juan," canto xvi., 
stanza 6z. 

8. 

[This copy of verses, and several of the poems whidi 
follow it, originally appeared in a volume published in 
z8oo by Mr Hobhouse, under the title of " Imitations 
and Translations, together with original Poems," and 
bearing the modest epigraph — "iVor hoc ncvimus esst 
nikUn 

[Lord Byron gives the followine^ account of this 
cup: — "The gardener in digging discovered a skull 
that had probably belonged to some jolly friar or monk of 
the abbey, about the time it was demonasteried. Observ- 
ing it to^ be of giant size, and in a perfect state of 
preservation, a strange fancy seized me of having it?set 
and mounted as a drinking cup. I accordingly sent it 
to town, and it returned with a very high polish, and of 
a mottled colour like tortoisesheU.' ] 
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zo. 
[A few dajrs before this poem was written, the poe 
dined at Annesley. On the infant daughter or his 
hostess being brought into the room, it was with the 
utmost difficulty that he suppressed the emotion to 
which we owe these beautiful stanzas.] 

zx. 
Lord Byron wrote to his mother on this same 2nd 
November, announcing his intention of sailing for India 
in March Z809. 

za. 
[This monument is a conspicuous ornament in the 
garden of Newstead. A prose inscription precedes the 
verses:— 

"Near this spot 

Are deposited the Remains of one 

Who possessed Beauty without Vanity. 

Strength without Insolence, 

Courage without Ferocity, 

And all the Virtues of Man without his Vices. 

This Praise, which would be unmeaning Flattery 

If inscribed over human ashes 

Is but a just tribute to the Memory of 

BOATSWAIN, a Dog, 

Who was bom at Newfoimdland, May Z803, 

And died at Newstead Abbey, Nov. z8, 1808." 

Lord Byron thus announced the death of his favourite 
to Mr Hodgson : — '* Boatswain is deadi— ^he expired in 
a state of madness on the xBth after suffering much, yet 
retaining all the gentleness of his nature to the last : 
never attempting to do the least injury to any one near 
him. I have now lost everything except old Murray.** 
In the will which Lord Byron executed in zSzz, he de- 
sired to be buried in a vault near his dog, and Joe 
Murray was to have the honour of making one of the 
party. When the poet was on his travels, a gentleman, 
to whom Murray showed the tomb, said, Well, old 
boy, you will take your place here some twenty years 
hence." ** I don't know that, sir," replied Joe, " if I 
was sure his lordship would come here I should like it 
well enough, but I should not like to lie alone with the 
dog.") 
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13- 
[In Mr Hobhoose's Miscellany the last line runs 
thus: — 

** I knew but one unchanged — and here he lies." 

The morbid tone which pervades these very i>owerfuI 
lines was due in part to the sense of desolation pro- 
duced by his recent visit to Annesley.] 

14- 
[In the first copy, ** Thus, Mary 1 "—(Mrs Musters.)] 

»S- 
[In Mr Hobhouse's volume, the line stood,— 

" Without a wish to enter there.'* 

A little before his engagement to Miss Milbanlce, Lord 
Byron had^ an opportunity, with her own consent, of 
paying a visit to nis early love. His sister, who knew 
that this last stanza was as true as ever, prevailed upon 
him to resign the pleasure. " For," saio she, " if you 
go you willfall in love again, and then there will be a 
scene ; one step will lead to another, et cela ferra am 
iclair\ 

[The melancholy which was now gaining fast upon 
the young Poet's mind was a source of much uneasiness 
to hii friends. It was at this period that the following 
verses were addressed to him by Mr Hobhouse : — 

EPISTLE TO A YOUNG NOBLEMAN IN 

LOVE. 

Hail 1 generous youth, whom glory's sacred flame 
Inspires, and animat^ to deeds of fame ; 
Who feel the noble wish before you die 
To raise the finger of each passer-by : 
Hail I may a future age admiring view 
A Falkland or a Clarendon in you. 

But as your blood with dangerous passion boils, 
Beware ! and fly from Venus* silken toils : 
Ah 1 let the head protect the weaker heart. 
And Wisdom's iEgis turn on Beauty's dart. 
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But if 'tis fix'd that every lord most pair. 
And you and Newstead must not want an heir, 
Lose not your pains, and scour the country round, 
To find a treasure that can ne'er be found I 
No ! take the first the town or court affords, 
Trick'd out to stock a market for the lords ; 
By chance perhaps your luckier choice may fall 
On one, though wicked, not the worst of all : 
• • • • • 

One though perhaps as any Maxwell free, 
Yet scarce a copy, Claribel, of thee ; 
Not very ugly, and not very old, 
A little pert indeed, but not a scold ; 
One that, in short, may help to lead a life 
Not farther much from conuort than from strife ; 
And when she dies, and disappoints your fears. 
Shall leave some joys for your declinmg years. 

But, as your early youth some time allows. 
Nor custom yet demands you for a spouse. 
Some hours of freedom may remain as yet, 
For one who laughs alike at love and debt : 
Then, why in haste ? put off the evil day. 
And snatch at youthful comforts whUe you may ! 
Pause I nor so soon the various bliss forego 
That single souls, and such alone, can know : 
Ah I why too early careless life resign,^ 
Your morning slumber, and ^our evening wine ; 
Your loved companion, and his easy talk; 
Your Muse, invoked in every peaceful walk ? 
What I can no more your scenes paternal please. 
Scenes sacred long to wise, unipated ease? 
The prospect lengthen'd o'er the distant down, 
Lakes, meadows, rising woods, and all your own? 
What! shall your Newstead, shall your cloister'd 

bowers. 
The high o erhanging arch and trembling towers! 
Shall these, profaned with folly or with strife. 
And ever fond, or ever angry wife! 
Shall these no more confess a manly sway. 
But changeful woman's changing whims obey? 
Who may, perhaps, as varying humour calls, 
Contract your cloisters and o'erthrow your walls ; 
Let Repton loose o'er all the ancient ground, 
Change round to square, an4 square convert to round; 
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Root np the dms' and yews* too solemn f^oom. 
And fill with shiubbexies gay and green their room; 
RoU down the teirace to a gay paztene, 
Where ^[rayel walks and flowers alternate glare ; 
And quite transform, in every point completet 
Yonr gothic abbey to a country seat. 

Forget the fair one, and your &te dday; 
If not avert, at least defer the day. 
When yon beneath the female yoke shall bend. 
And lose your m/, your Umper^ and yaox /riend,* 

Trin. ColL Camb^ x8o8.] 

[In the original MS^ "To Mrs Mnsteis."] 

z8. 

[Thns corrected by himself, in his mother's cop^ of 
Mr Hobhoose's Miscellany; the two last lines being 
originally — 

*' Though wheresoever my bark may run 
I love but thee, I love but one.**] 

19. 
(Lord Byron's three servants.] 

30. 
[In the letter in which these lively verses were en- 
closed, Lord Byron says : — " I leave England without 
regret — I shall return to it without pleasure. I am like 
Aoam, the first convict sentenced to transportation ; 
but I have no Eve, and have eaten no apple but what 
was as sour as a crab ;*and thus ends my nrst chapter."] 

21. 

[These lines were written at Malta. The lady to 
whom the^ were addressed, and whom he afterwards 
apostrophises in the stanzas on the thunder-storm of 
Zitza, and in Childe Harold, is thus described in a letter 
to his mother : — " This letter is committed to the charge 
of a very extraordinary lady, whom you have doubtless 
heard of, Mrs Spencer Smith, of whose escape the 
Marquis de Salvo published a narrative a few years 

• [In his mother's copy of Mr Hobhouse's volume. Lord 
Byron has written with a pendl,— "/lAove lost them aii, and 
tkaUymD aceord^$fffy. x8xz. B."] 
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ago. She has since been shipwrecked ; and her life has 
been from its commencement so fertile in remarkable 
incidents, that in a romance they would appear impro- 
bable. She was bom at Constantinople, where her 
father, Baron Herbert, was Austrian Ambassador ; 
married unhappily, yet has never been impeached in 
point of character ; excited the vengeance of Bona- 
I>arte, bv taking a part in some conspiracy ; several 
times risked her life ; and b not yet five and twenty. 
She is here on her way to England to join her husband, 
being obliged to leave Trieste, where she was paying a 
visit to her mother, by the approach of the Frencn, and 
embarks soon in a ship of war. Since my arrival here 
I have had scarcely any other companion. I have 
found her very pretty, very accomplished, and extremely 
eccentric. Bonaparte is even now so incensed against 
her, that her life would be in danger if she were taken 
prisoner a second time*"] 

33. 

[This thunderstorm occurred during the night of the 
izth October 1809, when Lord Byroirs guides had lost 
the road to Zitza, near the range of mountains formerly 
called Pindus, in Albania. Mr Hobhouse, who had 
rode on before the rest of the party^ and arrived at 
Zitza just as the evening set in, descnbes the thunder 
as " rolling without intermission, the echoes of one peal 
not ceasing to roll in the mountains before another tre* 
mendous crash burst over our heads, whilst the plains 
and the distant hills appeared in a perpetual^ bla^e." 
"The tempest," he says, "was altogether terrific, and 
worthy of the Grecian Jove. My Friend, with the 
priest and the servants, did not enter our hut till three 
in the morning. I now learnt from him that they had 
lost their way, and that after wandering up and down 
in total ignorance of their position, they had stopped 
at last near some Turkish tombstones and a torrent, 
whi(^ they saw by the flashes of lightning. They had 
been thus exposed for nine hours. It was long before 
we ceased to talk of the thunderstorm in the plain of 
Zitza."] 

83. 

[" This, and the two following stanzas, have a musi' 
in them, which, independently of all meaoiog, b t 
chanting." — Moorb.] 

VOL. IV. P 
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On thejid cXIAxy iSto, while the SalsetU iJCxs^^ 
Bathurst) was lying in Uie Dardanelles lieutenant 
Kkfph^yH, of tnat frigate, and the writer of these 
rhymes, swam from the Enropean shore to the Aaatic — 
by the by, from Abydos to Scstos would have been more 
correct. The whole distance, from the place whence we 
started to oar landing on the other side, including the 
length we were carried by the current, was computed 
bjr those on board the frigate at upwards of four English 
milesj though the actual breadth is barely one. The 
rapidity of the current is such that no boat can row 
directly across, and it may, in some measure, be esti- 
mated from the circumstance of the whole distance 
being accomplished by^ one of the parties in an hour and 
five, and by the other in an hour and ten minutes. The 
water was extremely cold, from the melting of the moun> 
tsun snows. About three weeks before, in April, we had 
made an attempt ; but, having ridden all the way from 
the Troad the same morning, and the water being of an 
icy dullness, we found it necessary to postpone the com- 
pletion till the frigate anchored below the castles, when 
we swam the straits, as just stated, entering a consider- 
able way above the European, and landing below the 
Asiatic, fort. Chevalier says that a young Jew swam 
the same distance for his mistress ; and Oliver mention) 
its having been done by a Neapolitan ; but our consul, 
Tarragona, remembered neither of these circumstances, 
and tned to dissuade us from the attempt. A number 
of the Saisett/s crew were known to have accomplished 
a greater distance ; and the only thing that surprised 
me was that, as doubts had been entertained of the 
truth of Leander's story, no traveller had ever 
endeavoured to ascertain its practicability. 



85. 

[<• My companion," says Mr Hobhouse, " had before 
made a more perilous, but less celebrated passage ; for 
I recollect that, when we were in Portugal, he swam 
from Old Lisbon to Belem Castle, ana having to 
contend with a tide and counter-current, the wind 
blowing freshly, was but little less than two hours in 
crossing."] 
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26. 

[The lady supposed to be the Msud of Athens, was 
the eldest of three lovely sisters, who are thus described 
by Mr Hugh Williams :—" Theresa, the Maid of 
Athenst Catinco, and Mariana, are of middle stature. 
The two eldest have black, or dark hair and eyes; 
their visage oval, and complexion somewhat pale, with 
teeth of dazzling whiteness. ^ Their cheeks are rounded, 
and noses straight, rather inclined to aquiline. The 
youngest, Mariana, is very fair, her face not so finely 
rounded, but has a gayer expression than her sisters , 
whose countenances, except when the conversation has 
something of mirth in it, may be said to^ be rather 
pensive. Their persons are elegant, and their manners 
pleasing and lady-like, such as would be fascinating in 
any country. They possess very considerable powers 
of conversation, and their minds seem to be more 
instructed than those of the Greek women in general."] 

27. 

Romaic expression of tenderness : If I translate it, I 
shall affront the gentlemen, as it may seem that I 
supposed they could not ; and if I do not, I may affront 
the ladies. For fear of any misconstruction on the 

f)art of the latter, I shall do so, begging pardon of the 
earned. It means, "My life I love you!" which 
sounds very prettily in all languages, and is as much in 
fashion in Greece at this day as, Juvenal tells us, the 
two first words were amongst the Roman ladies, whose 
erotic expressions were all Hellenised. 

28. 

In the East (where ladies are not taught to write, lest 
they should scribble assignations) flowers, cinders, 
pebblesj &c., convey the sentiments of the parties by 
that universsil deputy of Mercury— an old woman. A 
cinder says, *'I bum for thee;" a bunch of flowers 
tied with hair, "Take me and fly;" but a pebble 
declares — what nothing else can. 

29. 
Constantinople. 

30. 
[" I am just come firom an expedition through the Bo<:- 
phorus to the Black Sea and the Cyanean Sympleg» 
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up which last I scrambled with as great risk as ever the 
Argonauts escaped in their hoy. You remember the 
beginning of the nurse's dole in the Medea, of which I 
beg you to take the following translation, done on the 
summit. A 'damn'd business' it very nearly was to 
me ; for, had not this sublime passage been in my head, 
I should never have dreamed of ascending the said 
rocks, and bruising my carcass in honour of the 
andents/'—Z^rJ B. to Mr Henry Drury, June 17, 
z8xo.] 

[" I have just escaped from a physician and a fever. 
In spite of my teeth and tongue, the English consul, 
my Tartar, Albanian, dragoman, forced a physician 
upon me, and in three days brought me to the last gasp. 
In this state I made my epitaph." — Lord B, to Mr 
flodgsoHt Oct. 3, z8xo.] 



39 
MS. of the second canto 



[These lines are copied from a leaf of the original 
■ anto of" Childe Harold."] 



33* 

The song Ael^e iratSes, &c., was written by Riga, 
who perished in the attempt to revolutionise Greece. 
This translation is as literal as the author could make it 
in verse. It is of the same measure as that of the 
original. 

34. 
Constantinople. "'BTrdXo^oj." 

35- 
[Riga was a Thessalian, and passed the first part of 
his youth amone his native mountains in teaching 
ancient Greek to nis countrymen. On the outbreak of 
the French revolution, he and some other enthusiasts 
^terambulated Greece^ rousing the bold, and encouraging 
Tie timid by their mmstrelsy. He afterwards went to 
ienna to solicit aid for a nsinf, but was given up by 
le Austrian government to the Turks, who vainly 
adeavoured b^r torture to force from him the names of 
le other conspirators.] 
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36. 

The song from which this is taken is a great favourite 
with the young girls of Athens of all classes. Their 
manner of singing it is by verses in rotation, the whole 
number present joining in the chorus. I have heard it 
frequently at our " x^/DOt," in the winter of x8io-xi. 
The air b plaintive and pretty. 

37- 
[He died in x8zo, and his works have followed him.] 

38. 
[The farce was called "M.P. ; or, the Blue Stocking," 
and came out at the Lyceum Theatre, on the 9th of 
September.] 

39. 
[Mr Francis Hodgson, who afterwards took holy 
orders, and died Provost of Eton. His memoirs were 
published in 1878, and contain some very interesting 
passages of his connection with Byron.] 

40- 
[These lines will show with what gloomy fidelity, 
even while under the pressure of recent sorrow, the 
Poet reverted to the disappointment of his early affec- 
tion, as the chief source of all his suffering and errors, 
present and to come. — Moorb.] 

41- 
[The anticipations of his own future career in these 
concluding lines are of a nature, it must be owned, to 
awaken more of horror than of interest, were we not 
prepared, by so many instances of his exaggeration in 
this respect, not to be startled at any lengths to which 
the spirit of self-libelling would carry him. — Moorb.] 

4a. 

[Mr Moore considers " Thyrza " to be a creature of 
the poet's brain. " It was," he says, " about the time 
when he was thus bitterly feeline the blight which his 
heart had suffered from a real object of affection, that 
his^ poems on the death of an imaginary one were 
written ; — ^nor is it any wonder when we consider the 
peculiar dxcumstances under which these beautiful 
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effuaons flowed from his fancy, that, of all his strains 
of pathos, they should be the most tonchine and most 
pore, lliey were, indeed, the essence, the abstract 
roirit, as it were, of many griefs ; — a cox^uence of sad 
uioughts from many sources of sorrow, refined and 
warmed in their passage through his fancy, and forming 
thus one deep reservoir of mournful feeling." It is a 
pity to disturb a sentiment thus beautifully expressed ; 
but Lord Byron, in a letter to Mr Dallas, bearing the 
exact date of these lines, viz., Oct. iz, 1811, writes as 
follows : — " I have been again shocked with a death, 
and 
but 

* supped 

have I a tear left for an event which, five years ago, 
would have bowed my head to the earth. Several 
years after the poems on Thyrza were written, Lord 
Byron, on being asked to whom they referred, by a 
person in whose tenderness he never ceased to confide, 
refused to answer, with marks of agitation, such as 
rendered recurrence to the subject impossible. The five 
following pieces are all devoted to Thyrza.] 

43- 
[" I wrote this a day or two ago, on hearing a song of 
former days." — LordB. to Mr Hodgson, Dec. 8, xSzz.] 

44- 
[This impromptu owed its birth to an on dit, that the 
Prmcess Charlotte of Wales burst into tears on hearing 
that the Whigs had found it impossible to form a 
cabinet at the period of Perceval's death. They were 
appended to tne first edition of the "Corsair," and 
excited a sensation^ marvellously^ disproportionate to 
their length or their merit. The ministerial prints raved 
for two months in the^ most foul-mouthed vituperation 
of the poet — ^the Morning Post even announced a motion 
in the House of Lords — "and all this," Lord Byron 
writes, " as Bedreddin in the Arabian Nights remarks, 
for making a cream tart with pepper : how odd, that 
eight lines should have given birth, I reaUy think, to 
eieht thousand I" The Regent, who thought them 
Moore's till their republication in "The Corsair," said 
he was " affected in sorrow rather than anger," having 
shown Lord Byron some civility on the appearance of 
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the first two cantos of "Childe Harold." "I feel/ 
wrote the Poet, "a little compunctious as to the 
Regent's regret; would he had been only angry."] 

^45- 
[** When* Rogers does 'talk, he talks well; and, on 
all subjects of taste, his delicacy of expression is i>ure 
as his poetry. If you enter his house — ^his_ drawing- 
room — ^his library — ^you of yourself say, this is not the 
dwelling of a common mind. There is not a gem, a 
coin, a book thrown aside on his chimney-piece, his 
sofa, his table, that does not bespeak an almost 
fastidious elegance in the possessor." — B. Diary ^ 1813.] 

46. 
F [The theatre in Drury Lane, which was opened, in 
X747, with Dr Johnson's masterly address, and witnessed 
the glories of Garrick, was rebuilt in 1794. The new 
building perished by fire in i8ix ; and the managers, 
anxious that the present edifice should be opened with 
some composition of equal merit, invited a general com- 
petition. Scores of addresses, not one tolerable, 
showered on their desk, and they were in despair till 
Lord Holland prevailed on Lord Byron to write these 
verses — *'at the risk," as he said, ''of offending a 
hundred scribblers and a discerning public.'* The 
admirable jeu eCesprii of the Messrs Smith will long 
preserve the memory of the " Rejected Addresses."] 

47- 
r'[By the by, the best view of the said fire (which I 
myself saw m>m a house-top in Covent Garden) was at 
Westminster Bridge, from the reflection of the Thames." 
— Lord Byron to Lord Holland^ 

48. 

[Originally, **Ere Garrick died;' &c.-r-*' By the by 
one of my corrections in the copy sent yesterday has 
dived into the bathos some sixty fathom — 

* When Garrick died, and Brinsley ceased to write.' 

Ceasing to live is a much more serious concern, and 
ought not to be first. Second thoughts in everything are 
best ; but, in rhyme, third and fourth don't come amiss. 
I always scrawl in this way, and smooth as fast as I 
can, but never sufficiently; and, latterly, I can weave 
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a nine-line stan2a faster than a couplet, for which 
measure I have not the cunnine. When I began 
" Childe Harold," I had never tried Spenser's measure, 
and now I cannot scribble in any other." — Lord Byron 
to Lord Holland.] 

49- 
[The following lines were omitted by the Committee-— 

" Nay, lower still, the Drama yet deplores 
That late she deign'd to crawl upon all-fours. 
When Richard roars in Bosworth for a horse, 
If you command, the steed must come in course, 
If you decree, the stage must condescend 
To soothe the sickly taste we dare not mend. 
Blame not our judgment should we acquiesce, 
And gratify you more by showing less. 
The past reproach let present scenes refute. 
Nor shift from man to babe, from babe to brute.*' 

" Is Whitbread," said Lord Byron, "determined to 
castrate all my cavalry lines ? 1 do implore, for my 
own gratification, one lash on those accursed quad' 
rupeos — 'a long shot, Sir Lucius, if you love me.' ' ] 

SO. 
[Among the addresses sent in to the Drury Lane 
Committee was one by Dr Busby, entitled " A Mono- 
logue," of which the above is a parody. It began as 
follows : — 

*' When energising objects men pursue. 
What are the prodigies they cannot do? 
A magic edifice you here survey. 
Shot from the ruins of the other day, &c."] 

SI- 
In Warwickshire. 

53' 

See Cymon and Iphigenia. 

53- 
[On the cessation of a temporary liaison formed by 
Lord Byron during his London career, the fair one 
called one morning at her quondam lover's apartments. 
His lordship was from home ; but finding Vaihek on the 
table, the lady wrote in the first page otthe volume the 
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words " Remember me ! " Byron immediately wrote 
under the ominous warning these two stanzas. — 
Medwin.] 

54- 
[One evening, in 1813, Lord Byron and Moore were 
ridiculing a volume of poetry, which they chanced to 
take up at the house of Rogers. While their host was 
palliatmg faults and pointing out beautiest their mirth 
received a fresh impulse by the discovery of a piece in 
which the author had loudly sune the praises of Rogers 
himself. " The opening line of the poem," says Moore. 
** was, * when Rogers o cr this labour bent ; ' and Lord 
Byron undertook to read it aloud ; — ^but he found it 
impossible to get beyond the first two words. Our 
laughter had now increased to such a pitch that nothing 
could restrain it. Two or three times he began ; but 
no sooner had the words *When Rogers' passed his 
lips, than our fit burst forth afresh,— till even Mr 
Rogers himself found it impossible not to join us. A 
day or two after, Lord Byron sent me the following : — 
*My dear Moore, *When Rogers' must not sec the 
enclosed, which I send for your perusal.* "] 

55- 
[The reader who wishes to understand the full force 
of this scandalous insinuation, is referred to Muretus's 
notes on a celebrated^ poem of Catullus, entitled In 
Casarem ; but consisting, in fact, of savagely scorn- 
ful abuse of the favourite Mamurra: — 
" Quis hoc potest videre? quis potest pati, 
Nisi impudicus et vorax et helluo ? 
Mamurram habere quod comata Gallia 
Habebat unctum, et ultima Britannia, ?" &c.] 

. s6- 

[These verses are ssdd to have dropped from the 
poet's pen^ to excuse a transient expression of melan- 
choly which overclouded the general gaiety. — Six 
Walter Scott.] 

57- 
["Redde some Italian, and wrote two sonnets. I 
never wrote but one sonnet before, and that was not in 
earnest, and many years ago, as an exercise — and I will 
never write another. ^ They are the most puling, petri- 
fying) stupidly platonic compositions." — B. Diary^ 18x3.] 
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58. 

[" I have lately written a wild, rambling, unfinished 
rhapsody, called *The Devil's Drive,' the notion of 
which I took from Porson's 'Devil's Walk.'*'— ^. 
Diar^f 18x3. "Though with a good deal of vigour 
and imagination, it is," says Moore, *'for the most 
part rather clumsily executed, wanting the i>oint and 
condensation of those clever verses of Coleridge and 
Southey, which Lord Byron, adopting a notion long 
prevalent} has attributed to Porson."] 

59. 
[" I cannot conceive how the Vault has got about; 
but so it is. It is too farouche ; but truth to say, my 
sallies are not very playful." — Lord B, to Mr Moore, 
March za, 1814.] 

60. 
\^ Thou hast asked me for a song, and I enclose you 
an experiment, which has cost me something more than 
trouble, and is, therefore, less likely to be worth your 
taking any in your proposed setting. Now, if it be so, 
throw it into the fire without phrased— Lord B, to Mr 
Mooret May xo, 18x4.] 

61. 
['* The newspapers will tell you all that is to be told 
of emperors, &c They have dined, and supped, and 
shown their flat faces in all thoroughfares, ana several 
saloons. Their uniforms are very becoming, but rather 
short in the skirts ; and their conversation is a cate- 
chism, for which, and the answers, I refer you to those 
who have heard it." — Lord B. to Mr Moore, June 14) 
X814.] 

63. 

[*' The newspapers have got hold (I know not how) of 
the Condolatory Address to Lady Jersey on the picture- 
abduction by our Regent, and have published them— 
with my^ name, too, smack— without even asking leave, 
or inquiring whether or no! It has put me out of 
patience, and so — I shall say no more about it."— 
Byron Letters.} 

63. 

[This gallant officer fell in August 18x4, in his twenty- 
ninth year, whilst animating on shore a party £rom his 
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ship at the storming of the American camp near Balti- 
more. He was Lord Byron's first cousin ; out' they had 
never met since boyhood.] 

64. 

[These verses were given to Moore by Lord Byron 
for Mr Power, of the Strand, who puhUshed them, 
with beautiful music by Sir John Stevenson. — " I feel 
merry enough," Lord Byron wrote, ** to send you a sad 
song. An event, the death of poor Dorset, and the 
recollection of what I once felt, and ought to have felt 
now, but could not — set me pondering, and finally into 
the train of thought which you have in your hands." 
In another letter to Moore he savs, "I pique myself on 
these lines as being the truest though the most melan- 
choly I ever wrote."— (March, x8z6.9 

65. 
See Rev. chap, viii., v. 7, &c " The first angel 
sounded, and there followed hail and fire mingled with 
blood," &C. V. 8. * ' And, the second angel sounded, and 
as it were a great mountain burning with fire was cast 
into the sea; and the third part of the sea became 
blood," &c V. xa " And the third angel sounded, and 
there fell a great star from heaven, burning as it were 
a lamp : and it fell upon the third part of the rivers, 
and upon the fountams of waters." v. it. " And the 
name of the star is called Wormwood : and the third 
part of the waters became wormwood; and many men 
died of the waters, because they were made bitter." 

66. 

Murat's remains are said to have been torn from the 

gave and burnt. [" Poor dear Murat, what an end ! 
is white plume used to be a rallying point in battle, 
like Henry the Fourth's. He refused a confessor and 
a bandage : so would neither suffer his soul nor body 
to be bandaged." — £. Letters.} 

67. 

[" Talking of politics, pray look at the conclusion of 

my * Ode on Waterloo,' written in the year 1815, and, 

comparing it with the Duke de Berri's catastrophe in 

zSao, tell me if I have not as good a right to the char- 
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acter of * Votes* in both senses of the word, as Fitz- 
gerald and Coleridge?— 

* Crimson tears will follow yet ; ' 

and have they not?" — B. Letters^ x8ao.] 

68. 

" All wept, but particularly Savary, and a Polish officer 
who had been exalted from the nuiks by Buonaparte. 
He clung to his master*s knees ; wrote a letter to Lord 
Keith, entreating permission to accompany him, even in 
the most meni^ capacity, which could not be ad* 
mitted." 

I69. 

" At Waterloo one man was seen, whose left arm was 
shattered by a cannon ball, to wrench it off with the 
other, and throwing it up in the air, exclaimed to his 
comrades, ' Vive 1' Empereur, jusqu| k la mort I ' There 
were many other instances of the like : this you may, 
however, depend on as true," — Private Letters from 
Brussels. 

70. 

The tricolor. 

71- 
[" Here is an epigram I vrrote for the Endorsement 
of the Deed of Separation in x8x6 ; but the lawyers 
obje(ited to it, as superfluous. It was written as we 
were getting up the signing and sealing." — Lord B, to 
Mr Moore.] 

72. 
[In the original MS.— "A Drcam.'T 

73- 
[" If thou speak'st false. 
Upon the next tree shalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling ihet.*'—MacietA. 

Fruit is said to be clung when the skin shrivels, and 
a corpse when the face becomes wasted and gaunt.] 

74- 
[" Darkness '* is a grand and eloomy sketch of the 
supposed consequences of the finsd extinction of the Sun 
and the heavenly bodies ; executed, undoubtedly, with 
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great and fearful force, but with something of German 
exaggeration, and a fantastical solution of incidents. 
The very conception is terrible above all conception of 
known calamity, and is too oppressive to the imagina- 
tion to be contemplated with pleasure even in the faint 
reflection of poetry. — ^Jeffrey.] 

75- 
^ [On the sheet containing the original draught of these 
lines Lord Byron has written : — "The following poem 
(as most that I have endeavoured to write) is founded 
on a fact ; and this detail is an attempt at a serious 
imitation of the style of the great poet — its beauties and 
its defects : I say, the style ; for the thoughts I claim 
as my own. ^ In this, if there be anything ridiculous, 
let it be attributed to me, at least as much as to Mr 
Wordsworth; of whom there can exist few greater 
admirers than myself. I have blended what I would 
deem to be the beauties as well as defects of his style ; 
and it oueht to be remembered, that, in ^such things, 
whether there be praise or dispraise, there is^ always 
what is called a compliment, however unintentional. ] 

76. 

[Originally — 

" then most pleased, I shook 

My inmost pocket's most retired nook, 
And out fell five and sixpence."] 

77- 
['* The Grave of Churchill might have called from 
Lord Bvron a deeper commemoration ; for, though they 
generally differed in character and genius, there was a 
resemblance between their history and character. The 
satire of Churchill flowed with a more profuse, though 
not a more embittered, stream; while, on the other 
hand, he cannot be compared to Lord Byron in point of 
tenderness or imagination. But both these poets held 
themselves above the opinion of the world, ana both were 
followed by the fame and popularity which they seemed 
to despise. The writings of both exhibit an inborn, 
though sometimes ill-regulated, generosity of mind, and 
a spirit of proud independence, freauently pushed to 
extremes. Both carried their hatred 01 hypocrisy beyond 
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the verge of pradencei and indulged their vein of satire 
to the borders of licentiousness." — Sir Waltbr Scott. 
Churchill, like Lord Byron, breathed his last in a foreign 
land. He died at Boulogne, but was buried at Dover, 
with this sensual line of his own engraved npon his 
tomb : — 

"Life to the last enjoy'd, here Churchill lies." 

78. 
Geneva, Femey, Copet, Lausanne. 

79- 
The effect of the original ballad— which existed^ both 
in Spanish and Arabic — was such, that it was forbidden 
to be sung by the Moors, on pain of death, within 
Granada. 

80. 

[" The Helen of Canova b." says Lord Byron, "with- 
out exception, to my mind, the most perfectly beautiful 
of human conceptions, and far beyond my ideas of 
human execution." — Lord B. to Mr Murray ^ Nov. 25 
i8z6.] 

81. 
[The term "Luddites" dates from z8zz, and was 
applied first to frame-breakers, and then to the dis- 
affected in general. It was derived from one Ned 
Ludd, an idiot, who entered a house in a fit of passion, 
and destroyed a couple of stocking-frames. Tne song 
was an impromptu, which flowed from Locd Byron's 
pen in a letter to Moore of December z8z6. " I have 
written it principally," he says, '* to shock your neigh- 
bour Bowles, who is all clergy and loyalty — mirth and 
innocence — milk and water."] 

82. 
[" I have been ill with a slow fever. Here are some 
versicles which I made one sleepless nieht." — Lord B. 
to MrMoorty March 25, Z817. The ** Missionary " was 
written by Mr Bowles, " Ilderim " by Mr Gaily Knight, 
and " Margaret of Anjou" by Miss Holford.] 

83- 
[" This should have been written fifteen months ago ; 
the first stanza was."— Z,^(rf B, to Mr Moore, July 10, 
zbzy.] 
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84. 

[" I never," sasrs Lord Byron, ** was much more dis- 
gusted with any human production than with the eternal 
nonsense, and tracasseries^ and emptiness, and ill- 
humour, and vanity of this young person ; but he has 
some talent, and is a man of honour, and has disposi- 
tions of amendment. Therefore use your interests for 
him, for he is improved and improvable. You want a 
' civil and delicate declension' for the medical tragedy? 
Take xX^^—Lord B, to Mr Murray ^ August 21, 1817.J 

85. 
[The fourth Canto of " Childe Harold."] 

86. 

Vide your letter. 

87. 

[These lines, which were written by Lord Byron on 
the birth of the son of the British vice-consul at Venice, 
are no otherwise remarkable^ than that they were 
thought worthy of being metrically translated into ten 
languages :^ namely, Greek, Latin, Italian (also in the 
Venetian dialect)^ German, French, Spanish, Illyrian, 
Hebrew,^ Armenian, and Sainaritan. The oneinal 
lines, with the different versions, were printed, m a 
small neat volume, in the seminary of Padua.] 

88. 

[About the middle of April x8za. Lord Byron 
travelled from Venice to Ravenna, at wnich last city he 
expected to find the Countess GuicciolL The above 
stanzas, which have been as much admired as anything 
of the Kind he ever wrote, were composed during the 
journey, while he was sailing on the Pa In trans 
mitting them to England, in May 1820, he says, — "They 
must not be published : pray recollect this, as they are 
mere verses of society, and written upon private 
feelings and passions." They were first printed in 1824.] 

89. 

[Ravenna— a city to which Lord Byron afterwards 
declared himself more attached than to any other place, 
except Greece.] 
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90- 
["So the prince has been repealing Lord Fitzgerald's 
forfeiture? Ecco un* sonettol There, you dogsl 
there's a sonnet for you : you won't have such as that 
in a hurry from Fitzgerald. You mav publish it with 
my name, an' ye wool. He deserves all praise, bad and 
TOod ; it was a very noble piece of prinapality." — Lord 
j&. to Mr Murray 4 

91. 

["Would you like an epigram — a translation? It 
was written on some Frenchwoman, by Rulhi^res, I 
believe." — Lord B. to Mr Murray, Aug. xa, 1819.] 

92. 

[A friend of Lord Byron's, who was with him at 
Ravenna when he wrote these stanzas, says, — " They 
were composed, like many others, with no view of 
publication, but merely to relieve himself in a moment 
of suffering. He had been painfully excited by some 
circumstances which appeared to make it necessary 
that he should immediately quit Italy ; and in the day 
and the hour that he wrote the song was labouring 
under an access of fever."] 

93- 
[V. L.— " That sped his Spring." 

94- 
[V. L.— 

" One last embrace, then, and bid good night."] 

[Or, 

" You come to him on earth again, 
He'U go with you to hell."] 

96. 

[" Pray let not these versiculi go forth with my name, 
except among the initiated, because my friend Hob- 
house has foamed into a reformer, and, I greatly fear, 
will subside into Newgate. — Lord B. to Mr Moore.] 

97- 
[These lines were written on reading in the news- 
papers, that Lady Byron had been patroness of a ball 
m aid of some charity at Hinckley.] 
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98. 

[" There is an epigram for you, is it not ? — ^worthy 
Of Wordsworth, the £^rand metaquizzical poet, 
A man of vast merit, though few people know it? 
The perusal of whom (as I told ^ou at Mestri) 
I owe, in great part, to my passion for pastry." 

B. Letters^ January 22, 1821. 

The procession of the Braziers to Brandenburgh 
House was one of the fooleries at the time of Queen 
Caroline's trial.] 

9Q. 

[In Lord Byron's MS. Diary of the preceding day, 
we find the following entry : — '* To-morrow is my 
birthday — that is to say, at twelve o' the clock, mid- 
night; <>., in twelve minutes I shall have completed 
thirty and three years of age ! 1 1 — and I go to my bed with 
a heaviness of heart at having lived so long, and to so 
little purpose. * • It is three minutes past 
twelve — • Tis the middle of night by the castle 
clock," and am now thirty-three I — 

' Eheu, fugaces Posthume, Posthume, 
Labuntur anni ;' — 

but \ don't regret them so much for what I have done, 
as for what I might have done."] 

xoo. 

[It was pretended at the time, that the death of Keats 
was occasioned by a sarcastic article on his poetry in 
the Quarterly Review. All the world knows now that 
he died of consumption and not of criticism.] 

zoi. 

[This fragment was found amongst Lord Byron's 
papers, after his departure from Genoa for Greece.] 

X02. 

[Horace Walpole's Memoirs of the last nine Years of 
the Reign of George II.] 

103. 

[Memoirs by James Earl Waldegrave, Governor of 
George III. when Prince of Wales.] 

VOL. IV. Q 
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104. 
[" Can't accept your courteous offer. These matters 
must be arranged with Mr Douf^las Kinnaird. He is 
my trustee, and a man of honour. To him you can 
state all your mercantile reasons, which you might not 
like to state to me personally, such as 'heavy season' 
— 'flat public' — 'don't go off' — 'lordship writes too 
much ' — * won't take advice ' — * declining popularity ' — 
* deduction for the trade ' — ' make very little ' — ' gene- 
rally lose by him '—^'pirated edition ' — 'foreign edition * 
— 'severe criticisms, &c., with other hints and howls 
for an oration, which I leave Douglas, who is an orator, 
to answer." — Lord B, to Mr Murray^ August 23, 1821.] 

105. 

[" The enclosed lines, as you will directly perceive, 
are written by the Rev. "W. L. Bowles. Of course it is 
for him to deny them, if they are not." — Lord B. to Mr 
MoorCy September 17, i8si.] 

Z06. 

[" After the stanza on Grattan, will it please you to 
cause to insert the following addenda, which I dreamed 
of during to-day's siesta." — Lord B. to Mr Moore^ 
September 20, 1821.] 

107. 
[•'The last line — *A name never spoke but with 
curses or jeers,' must run, either ' A name only uttered 
with curses or jeers,' or, * A wretch never named but 
with curses or jeers,' becase as how ' spoke ' is not 
grammar, except in the House of Commons. So pray 

f>ut your poetical pen through the MS., and take the 
east bad of the emendations. Also, if there be any 
further breaking of Priscian's head, will you apply a 
plaster?" — Lord B. to Mr Moore ^ September 19.J 

xc8. 
[" I composed these stanzas (except the fourth, added 
now) a few days a^o, on the road from Florence to 
Pisa."— ^. Diary i Pisa, 6th November, 1821.] 

109. 
[These verses were written by Lord Byron a little 
before he left Italy for Greece. They were meant to 
.suit the Hindostanee air—" Alia Malla Punca," which 
the Countess Guiccioli was fond of singing.] 
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110. 

^This impromptu was uttered by Lord Byron on 

gomg with Lord and Lady Blessineton to a villa at 
renoa called "// Paradisn" which his companions 
thought of renting.] 

XXI. 

[The Genoese wits had already applied this thread* 
bare jest to himself. Taking it into their heads that 
this villa had been the one nxed on for his own resi- 
dence, they said, **I1 Diavolo "k ancora entrato in 
Paradiso. " — Moorb.] 

XI3. 

[This morning Lord Byron came from his bedroom 
into the apartment where Colonel Stanhope and some 
friends were assembled, and said with a smile — " You 
were complaining, the other day, that I never write 
any poetry now. This is my birthday, and I have just 
finished something, which, I think, is better than what 
I usually write.'* He then produced these noble and 
affecting verses- — Count Gamba.] 

xi3- 
[Taking into consideration everything connected 
with these verses,— the last tender aspirations of a 
loving spirit which they breathe, the self-devotion to a 
noble cause which they so nobly express, and that con- 
sciousness of a near grave glimmering sadly through 
the whole, — there is perhaps no production within the 
range of mere human composition, round which the 
circumstances and feelings under which it was written 
cast so touching an interest. — Moorb.] 
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